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Lower Battery Drain—No need now for heavy duty 
batteries and generators. Current drain on "stand-by" 
is 1/3 that of tube-type receivers, 1/15 with battery 


saver switch, 


Greater Reliability —Transistors, printed circuits and 


new design all greatly increase reliability. 


Smaller, Lighter—Approximately 1/2 the weight, 1/3 the 
size of other models, Mounting in tight quarters easier 


than ever. 





Completely transistorized receiver and 
power supply... Another Motorola First! 


Here is 2-way radio with efficiency and reliability never before 
approached in mobile radio. No more tubes in the receiver 
—no more vibrators in the power supply . . . all are replaced 
by long life, dependable transistors. No longer is it 

necessary to idle the vehicle to keep the radio operating. 
Savings in gasoline, engine wear and batteries add up fast. 
Let us prove to you how motTrAc radio wil] cut your radio 
operating costs . . . while giving you reliability never 

before possible. Write today. 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. e A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill 


MOTRAC is a trademark of Motorola Inc. 


For further information circle 459 on Readers Service Card 
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Editorial 
Let No One Be Fooled! 


Any INDIVIDUAL police officer or 
chief who thinks that he or his men 
will gain from representation in 
wages, working conditions or any 
other way by membership in the 
racket-ridden teamsters union would 
be sadly mistaken! No matter what 
temporary material gain might (or 
a probably might not) accrue, 
: 









the loss of his professional status 
could never be worth the illusive, 
promised improvement. 

Law AND Orper is neither “politi- 
cal,” nor anti-labor. It is very “pro” 
the many fine and existing police 
lorganizations. But, as a publication, 
it has, and always will promote the 
“professional” status of the police 
officer. For so closely related to the 
profession of “Law” is police work 
in maintaining law and order that 
we feel that the dedicated officer 
must be recognized and respected 
as “professional.” But, a professional 
is measured by individual merit, and 
can never be submerged in mass 
representation and group bargaining 
without losing individuality. A po- 
liceman is a “type” of man, not a 
“class” of man! 

It is unthinkable that a true police 
officer will ever wish to delegate his 
individual rights of negotiation to a 
collective bargaining organization 
with such a dubious record of in- 
tegrity that it has been dropped 
from the AFL-CIO for corrupt prac- 
tices. Nor wil: any officer be fooled 
by the promises of Mr. Hoffa, the 
Teamster Union head, so discredited 
that he can only operate his union 
under the jurisdiction of court ap- 
pointed supervisors. Police officers 
are not intimidated by size of mem- 
bership or threats of power. And, 
from Commissioner Kennedy of 
New York, to the Suffolk County 
Police, and Police Benevolent As- 
2NO Fsociation come alert, sharp and com- 
‘st plete renunciations of the domina- 

* tion by the teamsters—a warning 
efore |fully worthy of truly dedicated po- 
siver |lice that gangster unionism is not 
aced [fooling the policemen of America— 
is it [the public protection, our sacred 
ting. police duty, cannot be set aside for 
fast. Ethe personal advantages the union 
offers at the price of sacrifice of pro- 


adio §* 

one fessional stature. Like the court it- 

day. self, the arm of the court must stand 
outside of the employer-labor strug- 
gle—and far above the use of the 
strike, always the final weapon of 
Hunions no matter what avowals they 
make. A union always has and al- 

my @vays will use the strike threat as its 


power in negotiation. We are not 


fooled. William C. Copp 
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The LAW AND ORDER Awards 


THE VERY FIRST EDITORIAL which appeared in LAW AND ORDER 
contained a statement which expressed our purpose in publishing— “. . . to help 
the law enforcement officer do the best job possible.” We do this by including 
in our editorial content each month helpful articles on subjects that assist him in 
his daily work. In addition, LAW AND ORDER is a means of disseminating 
information. We keep officers informed of the methods their fellow officers have 
used to meet and solve problems which are similar to their own. To encourage 


this interchange of ideas, the sharing of experiences, LAW AND ORDER awards EK 
each year four separate bronze plaques. So many have written us asking for the 

“rules” governing the activity that we are re-publishing the following information appl 

about the awards. | is th 

The Youth Award _— 

noth 


The latest crime reports make us sadly aware that much of the increase is} chan 
found in juvenile delinquency. Police departments throughout the nation are and 
concerned about these future citizens and to meet the problem many have 
organized activities which are designed to divert youngsters from the path off 
delinquency. It is these programs that LAW AND ORDER wants you to share 
with vour fellow officers. 

Write a thousand word article about the “youth” program of your town 
Include such facts as the size of your community, the number of men in your 
department and if you have any photographs of your activities send them along. dead 
If the article is published you will receive $25 at the time of publication and the is tr 
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; 








Sa ; article may be eligible for the Youth Award at the end of the year. If the article) are ¢ 

 . is written by a person OTHER than a chief, it must have the chief's writtes) that 
approval. The author will receive the $25 but the name on the Award will be repe 

that of the chief or department head. | had 
tires 

is de 

Traffic Award rt 

that 

Traffic problems are a major concern to every police department and many a supe 
community has its individual solution. If you have solved a problem that might can { 
be of value to a fellow officer, write about it. Traffic articles should be about 500 tn bei 
to 1,000 words and a “before” and “after” picture should be included. When port: 
published the author will receive $25 and the article may be eligible for the ae 
annual Traffic Trophy. The name inscribed on the plaque will be that of the chief ch 
or department head. assig 
. him 
So 
job | 
Police Science Award 5 come 

For a law enforcement officer ) A de 
The use of scientific equipment by police has greatly advanced the efficiency wih 

of all law enforcement. Whether it be an instrument to detect the speeder, to shop 

vice 


specify the alcoholic content in a driver's blood stream or to identify a substance 
through a spectograph, police science has contributed much to modern law§ beat 
enforcement methods. This award will be given for the best article on the§ is sp 
solution of a crime by the utilization of scientific instruments and methods. in th 
This may be the case history of a specific crime that was solved by the “crime Th 
lab” and good detection work or may be a story of how a piece of apparatus was§ patr< 
or is used to enforce the law. Your article should be about 1,000 words and have§ },.en 
pictures if -possible. Again $25 will be paid to the author. The Police Science 





Award for the best published story will be inscribed with the name of the law ae 

enforcement officer concerned with the case and the solution. wd 

Police Equipment Award into 

(For a manufacturer gagn 

going 

Recognizing the fact that the manufacturer is always a good source of in- same 
formation about new scientific instruments and products, LAW AND ORDER the 

is offering an award to the manufacturer whose article is most educational and ional 

informative to law enforcement officers. The article should be from 500 to 700 I 

words and have one picture of the product. The individual’s name and company 

will be inscribed on the plaque. No cash payment will be made for the article who 

since we feel the opportunity for the manufacturer to “tell his story” to 15,000 tivity 

law enforcement men is gratifying compensation for him. But an annual wall of t 

plaque for the best story will be awarded. fearf 
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acta NEEDS to change his 
pace once in a while and this 
applies regardless of our activity. It 
is the main reason that annual vaca- 
tions are so important to us. If 
nothing else, these enable us to 
change our pace in slowing down 
and doing nothing. This contrasts 
sharply with the daily hustle and 
bustle which most of us experience. 
A change of pace is often needed 
in police work. Contrary to popular 
opinion, law enforcement can be 
deadly monotonous on occasion. It’ 
is true, of course, that we frequently 
are on the run, still the kind of cases 
that we encounter are likely to be 


repetitious of many that we have «. 


had before. Thus the job becomes a’ 


tiresome routine. A change of pace » + 


is definitely needed in these cases. :- 
The officer himself may not know, 
that he needs a change. The smart | 
supervisor, however, can tell .it. He 
can tell when a man is slowing dowti’ 
in his work and losing that ‘all im- . 
portant job interest. At this point, ~ 
he moves in and gives the man a new 
assignment to pose a challenge to 
him and thus speed up his activity. 
Some men who are drones in orte 
job can change overnight and _ be- 
come “fireballs” in a new position: 
A detective, for instance, might de- 


test the constant checking of pawn- ¢ 


shop records but put him on the 
vice squad and he becomes a world- 
beater. His activity is varied and he 
is speeded up. The change is a “shot 
in the arm” to him. 

The same thing holds true for 
patrolmen. Sometimes men who have 
been on the same beat for years. be- 
come so uninterested in their work 
they can hardly wait for an eight- 
hour tour of duty to pass. They get 
into a rut, and you find them en- 
gaging in a milk-run type of patrol, 
going the same way and doing the 
same things day after day. Change 
the routine for these men and the 
results are sometimes phenomenal. 

I have seen men working at night 
who were bored stiff by the inac- 
tivity that comes in the wee hours 
of the morning. Far from being 
fearful of a shooting or other feloni- 
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ous crime, they have actually wel- 
comed such an incident to speed up 
the passing of time. I have also 
known of supervisors who created 
such emergencies, that is, faked 
them, for the sole purpose of keep- 
ing their men on their toes. 


It is not necessary, of course, to 
go to this extreme. One can change 
his pace in police work simply by 
thinking about his job and doing it 
differently from time to time. A 
variation of the patrol route, and a 
change in inspection hours, for ex- 
ample, can make all the difference 
in keeping up job interest. A chore 
done at different speeds is not the 
same chore. 

Aside from maintaining the _ in- 
terest level, however, we must 
remember that a police job is more 
effectively done at different speeds. 
You might miss a few things when 
you hurry up on patrol but, at the 
same time, you see more. The law 
abiding public likes to see police- 
men in this different light, while the 
criminal element doesn’t know what 
to expect. A patrolman who drives 
at the same speed all night long 
might just as well put on his red 
light for everyone will know “a po 
lice car is coming this way.” 

Thinking, in itself, is a means of 
changing the pace in police work, in 
the event you cannot change it 
otherwise. Letting a man make a few 
mistakes, if need be, is one way of 
doing this. After a while, he will 
straighten up and overcome the in- 
decision that plagues most officers. 
Confidence in his work changes the 
man and he finds that even the little 
tasks: are no longer monotonous to 
him. 

Some men, of course, want to be 
left alone in their “comfortable rut” 
but this group is in the minority. 
Certainly the police service, as a 
whole, doesn’t want such men 


around. Taking things slow and easy 


may be all right in some businesses 
but it has no place in law enforce- 
ment. The rut, after all, is the same 
as the grave, the only difference 
being in the dimensions. 

Police work is unlike most other 
jobs. Each phase of it can be inter- 
esting and challenging to one in it. 
Change your pace, though, and ex- 
pose yourself to all facets of police 
work, and you will find it to be one 
of the most interesting jobs in the 
world. END 
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Lieutenant! 


OU HEARD HIM, 

Good grief! It’s getting to the 
point where these police science 
academy graduates demand an ex- 
pert in every case they handle. Sci- 
entific evidence! Do you guys out 
on the coast have this same tiger to 
ride?” 

The speaker was a lieutenant com- 
manding the burglary squad in a big 
mid-western city. He glowered at 
the door of his office which had just 
closed behind a young member of 
his detail. 

I was in that city on an extradition 
matter, and the lieutenant and | 
were discussing crime investigative 
problems when the young detective 
barged in with what amounted to 
a demand for expert assistance in the 
identification of wood. 

“Sure,” I replied. “We have it all 
right—and it'll be with us for a long, 
long time. We've simply got to baby 
these kids aiong. It’s worth while in 
most cases you know.” I grinned at 
the exasperated officer. 

“Lead them by the hand. Baby 
them! You're right of course.” The 
lieutenant laughed dryly. He picked 
up two sections of wooden lath from 
his desk top and examined the 
broken ends. “This was a burglary 
job,” he continued. “Two guys broke 
into a warehouse and took the office 
safe away with them. They used 
lumber in the place to skid the box 
to their car. This piece was found 
on the scene. This one in the trunk 
of a car two prowl car cops shook 
down when the driver ran a traffic 
light and couldn't produce owner- 
ship proof for the car. The uniform 
boys brought the car, and the two 
men, in to the station for a check-up. 
That’s when they discovered this 
section of broken lath. Look—the 
two fit together perfectly.” 

And they did. There wasn’t any- 
thing complicated about it. There 
wasn't any need to call a high priced 
expert to prove that the two pieces 
of wood came from the same tree 
that grew in the State of Maine or 
the Olympic Peninsula in Washing- 
ton. A person could snap a lath in 
two—and continue to break others 
every day for the rest of his life with 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Our read- 
will remember the article on 
hypnotism which appeared in our 
Dieckmann is a 
retired detective lieutenant of the 
(Calif.) 
In a letter to us he 


issue. Mr. 


“ . . five years with 
section of the U. S. Naval Intelli- 
gence and 23 years with 
Diego Police—not 
months with the San Diego County 
Attorney’s 
awaiting my appointment on 
police department ... 


office while 
the 
the freshness and 


conversational manner of his writ- 
ing, our readers particularly enjoy 
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the odds of him ever producing two 
breaks exactly similar so remote that 
it was perfectly safe to ignore the 
possibility. That was just plain com- 
mon sense. The very same problem 
had many times. 
Common 


me 
subordinated — to 


confronted 
sense 
“scientific evidence.” 

“We've all got trained seals on our 
squads,” I told the lieutenant, “and 
they are headaches.” 

“Trained seals! That certainly ex- 
presses it. Any big detective bureau 
is squirrel cage enough, heaven 
knows, without having trained seals 
to complicate matters. Sometimes | 
think I'll get out of here. I’m five 
years overdue for retirement right 
now.” He grinned at bit 
sheepishly. “But I won't. I'll prob- 
ably die right the 
trained seals a hand. Most of them 
are swell kids. Like said—it’s 
well worth the effort to lead them 
along for awhile.” 

Veteran squad commanders like 
this burglary lieutenant are vitally 
needed in this scientific age as guid- 


me, a 
here—giving 


you 


ing stars for young police school 
graduates. The old timers know that 
the criterion of efficiency in any 
police detective bureau is the ability 
to carry through prosecutions with- 
out introducing evi- 
dence, and to keep the evidence 
used as simple and straightforward 


unnecessary 


as possible. 

No one outside of an institution 
for the mentally ill, much less an 
experienced crime investigator, will 


ever underestimate the importance 
—the vital necessity, in fact—of sci- 
entific assistance in a proper case. 


But twenty-eight years of intensive} 


experience in investigative 


twenty years of it in a supervisory 


work—} 


position—has proved to me that by 


far the greater majority of criminal} 
cases are solved by the investigating 


officer himself with the aid of the 
police machine—another name _ for 
the accumulated experience of him- 
self, other detectives on his squad, 
his predecessors and the application 


of good old-fashioned common sense. 


This new breed of police detective 


popping up all over the country, the} 
trained seal type, scorns the simple} 
and straightforward approach. His} 


head is crammed full of theory, 
poured into him in what is a much 
too short a period of instruction. Far 
too many police schools are like a 
course in algebra beginning with 


quadratic equations—the quadratic} 


equation expression, in this instance, 
being synonymous with the theory 
of scientific proof. So science and 
expert testimony is the thing, and the 
trained seal goes about his business 
searching for, and considering, de- 
tails of physical evidence which he 
thinks may be of use to the expert 
instead of realizing that the crime 
may be solved, and a conviction ob- 
tained, by applying common sense 
and reason to the ordinary evidence 
always available. Even the run-of- 
the-mill stuff will pass into the labo- 
ratory if the trained seal type has 
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Tnained Seals In A Squirrel Cage 


his way about it. He hasn't yet 
learned to ask himself the $64.00 
question: is a scientific examination 
absolutely necessary to a successful 
prosecution of a case? 

The Silk Stocking Murder case 
stands out. 

It was important to prove that a 
silk stocking found around the neck 
of a slain woman was the mate to a 
stocking still in the possession of a 
girl witness who lived in the apart- 
ment next door. Expert testimony 
was called to prove, in the minutest 
detail, that the two stockings were 
exactly similar in composition, meth- 
od of manufacture, dye, and all the 
rest of it. It was all very impressive, 
academic, and interesting up to this 
point. The jury, among whom were 
five women, simply ate it up. 

Then came the cross-examination 
of the expert witness. The defense 
attorney didn’t so much as leave his 
chair at the counsel table to conduct 
it. He smiled at the witness. 

“lL accept your qualifications, sir,” 
he said. “I have a few questions. 
First—can you estimate how many 
pairs of silk stockings such as these 
under consideration are manufac- 
tured every week?” 

“A good many, | suppose,” the 
witness replied. 

“Yes. Now would you say that 
thousands of similar stockings are 
produced within seven days time?” 

“Oh yes. Probably more than that.” 

The defense lawyer nodded. He 
smiled at the jury. 
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“No further cross-examination,” he 
announced. 

There was a desperate buddle at 
the district attorney's table. A vet- 
eran detective, unconnected with the 
case at bar, left his seat inside the 
court railing and spoke to the D. A. 
in charge of the case. That official 
requested a brief recess from the 
judge. 

The detective and the D. A. talked 
with the girl witness—the owner of 
the stockings. 

“Arline, these are your hose aren't 
they?” the detective asked. 

“Of course they are. I’ve identified 
them.” 

“How can you be sure?” 

“There are times when a gal must 
darn her hose,” Arline replied. “I 
darn mine. I darned those two—the 
one found around poor Julia’s neck 
and the one I gave the detective that 
night.” 

The detective her the 
stockings. “I noticed the repair job,” 
he said. “Now tell us why you're so 
positive they're yours.” 

“I know my own work. Every 
woman can recognize her own darn- 
ing. “Look—,” she traced the inter- 
woven stitching with her finger— 
“under one, over one.” She laughed. 
“I'm afraid I'm not too neat—I skip 


handed 





BY EDWARD A. DIECKMANN 


a thread now and then. Just like 
that. That’s my darning. Those are 
my stockings. I'll swear to that.” 

“Did you explain all that to the 
detective when he asked you about 
it?” 

“Oh yes. He asked me about it. 
But, he told me, he’d take care of it. 
He'd call in an expert to examine 
them and that the expert would tes- 
tify in court.” 

Following the recess, the D. A. 
called Arline to the witness stand. 
She identified her hose to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the judge and 
the jury. It was all straightforward 
and easy to understand. The defense 
attorney was unable to shake her 
testimony, and the stockings were 
admitted into evidence. The trial 
judge later remarked that the prose- 
cution had certainly overdone it by 
calling expert testimony in so simple 
a case. 

Cases like the Silk Stocking Mur- 
der affair may be multiplied by the 
thousands the world every 
day. Because science is a by-word 
today the use of experts impresses 
the young detectives. They're suckers 
for the spectacular because most 


across 


cops are born extroverts anyhow and 
technical details are big stuff. They 
have it drilled into them in the police 
academies. 

Police academies 
advancement over the old method of 
hit or miss instruction. Police work, 
particularly the investigative end of 
it, is a professional job. Police of- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Squirrel Cage... .(From Page 7) | th 


























ficials recognize that fact but far too of 
many of the public disregard it. § sta 
When one remembers that a police ) of 
officer often holds a citizen’s liberty 
—in many instances that citizen’s cas 
very life itself—in his hands, it should | 
be readily understood how important | bai 
it is that he have the knowledge to in 
carry out his work properly. But | the 
having the knowledge isn’t enough, | loc 
He must learn how to apply it. ' dox 
7 
And right here is where the squad } °" 
commander comes into the picture | sho 
by encouraging the graduate to ac- | "© | 
quire the mental discipline of com- § “”) 
mon sense—a thing impossible to } 5" 
teach in any school anywhere. J det 
Whether this young detective be- } "! 
comes one of his department’s main- the 
stays, or a sore-headed, frustrated, } *4" 
critic is entirely a matter of leader- 
. a» r 
ship. ong 
cou 
It must be driven home to the , . 

° ° “ ° the 
recruit detective that the word “sci- “ 
entific” means, as far as he is con- 

a -§ his 
cerned, the simple application of ; 
“¢ we 
a knowledge of facts, events, or phe- eh 
; ' 1e 
nomena, as explained, accounted for, WI 
? 
Eve car in this patrol ~ — | or produced by means of powers, pm 
ry causes and laws, and that such ap- § . 
e ° ° ee : ' ef is bi 
is equipped witr plication is an exact science if J “] 
handled correctly. He has to be 
a Scott DEMAND INHALATOR ne : : I hel 
indoctrinated in the use of reason, § “B 
° ° . E re 
At speeds of more than 100 m.p.h., these guard- experience, and instinct. vou 
‘" ansioedie slentlessly ’ : ; 
ians of the law, will fearlessly and relentlessly When the beginner attempts to § “ 
pursue a criminal and bring him to justice... : } 
yet these same men can administer oxygen and put those three things into practice “( 
first aid to an accident or heart victim with the cle Temeeen of thn tack of 
skill of an expert. Every car in this patrol* is le Stalls because O 1e = 1ac Oo reco 
equipped with a Scott Demand Inhalator, a recognition of the fact that there is 
complete First-Aid Kit and a ground blanket — Scott special Police Model Inhalator for . 
on which to lay the accident victim. emergency use. Basic Model $98.90. always conflict between reason and - 
: : Model as illustrated $161.90 iP 5 
The Scott Demand Inhalator is ideal for accident experience. He must realize that 
service. It is fast, simple and easy to operate. ie ee eee s — 
Oxygen flows only at rate required by patient. experience has to do with things 
The ability to sustain life until the ambulance behind him—work on other, similar, 
arrives should be the goal of every city, county ; 
and state law enforcement body. cases—and that reason applies to the 
At accident scenes “The first to arrive must keep immediate present. He must be 
the survivors alive”. Are you equipped to handle shown that there are two types of 
this responsibility ? » 
reasoning in detective work. 
' Erie County Sheriff Dept. One of these—inductive reasoning - 
Robert A. Glasser, Sheriff ; = 
—is dangerous unless the investigator bi 
nce ‘ : 
keeps it tightly under control. It Tl 
means, for the detective, that he as- br 
sumes a set of circumstances, or a tu 

> ° . w 
person's guilt, and works at seeking (F 
out clues to bolster his assumption. 

The other type—deductive reasoning 
—takes the facts of the case asB}i 44 
they are found and follows them { "= 
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through to a conclusion. Neither type 
of reasoning is used in its pure 
state. It’s always a judicious mixture 
of the two that does the trick. 

As an illustration take a look at the 
case of the Brassy Sheen. 

It was a burglary case. An iron 
bar, used as a tire iron, was found 
in a suspect's room. There’d been a 
theft the night before where a brass 
lock had been pried from a garage 
door. There was a golden trace mark 
on the jimmy bar just where it 
should be if the bar had been used 
to tear the lock away. There wasn’t 
any other evidence to connect the 
suspect with the crime. The young 
detective assigned to the investiga- 
tion placed the bar, the twisted lock, 
the arrest and case report on this 
squad commander’s desk. 

“This is a swell deal,” he said 
eagerly. “I'll want an expert, of 
course, to testify that the sheen on 
the bar is brass or...” 

“Look, kid.” The Lieutenant shook 
his head, interrupting. “I don’t think 
we'll need an expert.” He picked up 
the bar. “This looks like brass to me. 
Why an expert?” 

“To prove the stuff on the jimmy 
is brass—the same as the lock.” 

“Proving the stuff is brass won't 
help this case,” the lieutenant said. 
“Brass is brass the world over. Have 
you talked with the prisoner?” 

“No. But .. .” 

“Okay. Go pull his file. He’s got a 
record according to this arrest report. 


Take his record—the jimmy, and the 
lock. Show him the brass marks. Ex- 
plain them to him. Chances are— 
about fifteen to one—that he'll cop a 
plea if you put it to him right. That 
way you'll sew the case up yourself. 
Let me know what happens. Then 
well talk about the expert, huh?” 

Two hours later the detectives re- 
turned. He grinned at his lieutenant. 
“How right you were, boss,” he ad- 
mitted cheerfully. “He sang to this 
case, and told about three more he 
pulled during the past week. All on 
my beat too! Live and learn.” 

Live and learn. Work and learn 
with a squad commander who under- 
stands how to go about the making 
of a good detective. Both inductive 
and deductive reasoning was applied 
in this case. The young officer was 
taught, painlessly, how to use the 
technique. 

There isn't really a lot of time for 
a long, drawn-out, handleading proc- 
ess. In a big city detective bureau 
the nightly take amounts to around 
100 cases including all types of 
crime. Each one of them requires in- 
vestigation, and the crime reports are 
passed out to the various detective 
squad commanders just before line- 
up at 8:00 a.m. This is what we term 
new business. It does not take into 
consideration the unfinished matters, 
or the things that pop up all day 
long. The in-training the detectives 
get is hard work and plenty of it. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Order Now! 


ARCTIC FUR CAPS 


Scientifically ‘signed to protect your 
the 
‘ow price. 


cold, freezing 











Arctic Fur Caps are now used 
as regulation in 16 States and 


ilustrated cops are: over 400 Cities; also many 
Regulation Pa., Me., ° 

State Police —- show Conservation Depts. 

black leather crown. 











Regulation Mich., Mon- 
tana, U.S. Pork Police, 
Wash., D.C. Water-re- 
pellent Navy Poplin. 








145 West 45th St. 








This scientifically designed winter headwear has been approved and tested by 
experience by many Police Chiefs, Sheriffs, Fire and Conservation Departments. 
Washington State Police regulation water repellent navy nylon. These caps fea- 
ture Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck warmer —- same front peak — 
water repellent fine mercerized poplin or black izather crown — Fiber-Temp 
(Fiberglas) lining — quilted satin. All caps are beautifully hand finished. 


Yellow Traffic Safety Caps for Men and Women Crossing Guards are now available . 


| ARCTIC FUR CAP CORPORATION 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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DIRECTOR DIAL SYSTEM 


One problem long troubling users of 
point-to-point and mobile radio is 
achievement of telephone-like commu- 
nication from a mixed group of radio 
links opercting over a variety of fre- 
quency ranges. State police and public 
safety officials frequently face this 
problem. Their communication net- 
works, formed from a number of VHF, 
UHF, microwave, and low frequency 
links, lack systematized interconnection. 


Secode’s new Director Dial System. 
overcomes the problem by introducing 
five digit dial signaling and control. 
Adding the Secode Director Dial System 
to existing communication facilities re- 
sults in an overall network formed 
from non-physical circuits which acts 
almost like a telephone system. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The total communication area is di- 
vided into sectors whose size fits the 
range of mobile units within the sector. 
Five digit Secode selective signaling is 
used to contact all fixed or mobile sta- 
tions in home or alien sectors. For ex- 
ample, suppose car #352 in sector 2 
wants to contact car #353 also in sec- 
tor 2. Car #352 dials 22353. The first 
two digits, called “director digits,” are 
used to select the sector, lock out calls 
outside the sector, and actuate the ap- 
propriate radio link. The final three 
numbers energize a signal in car #353. 


Similarly, car #252 calling car #454 in 
sector 6 dials 66454. The first two digits 
select and control, the last three con- 
tact and activate car #454’s signal gear. 
The signal light remains lighted until 
the call is answered. 


ADVANTAGES OF SECODE 
DIRECTOR DIALING 
Secode's new system gives private radio 
links maximum effectiveness. Only the 
circuits in use are “busy”— just like a 
telephone system. All calls are simply 
and accurately placed. It’s just as easy 
to radio across the state as down the 
block. For practical purposes, the num- 
ber of stations on one system is unlim- 
ited. The rugged new Secode Director 

Dial System is economical. 


Complete technical information de- 
scribing Secode's ingenious Director 
Dial System is yours for the asking. 
Please address Dept. 371 2 


SECODE 
ole} a tel 7 Galel, 


The new name of 
INC 


esota Street, San Francisco 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


555 Ming 


MArket 1-2643 
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IDENTIFY 
THE 
FINGER 
PRINT? 


Here are the Clues sust after the Anal 
curtain of the new show, “Fun In Heaven,” the 
body of the stage manager, Martin Jefferson, 
was found sprawled grotesquely behind the 
scenery. Jefferson’s head has been crushed by a 
blow from a prop spike lying nearby. His left 
hand held a torn piece of costume material. 
Screams of lovely Elmira Flynn, star of the 
show, brought William Adams, leading man, 
Gertrude La Rue, Mazie Curtis, members of the 
chorus and the Assistant Manager. Investigation 
disclosed a finger print on the spike. Finger 
prints of all suspects were taken. The FINGER 
PRINT, plus the hidden clue, disclosed which 
one did it. 








7 i 
WHICH FINGER PRINT WAS ON THE SPIKE? 





5 Ass't Mgr. 


4 Miss Flynn 


SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION 


Learn in your own home how to identify the 
all-important finger print. Learn firearms iden- 
tification. Learn police photography and crim- 


3 Curtis 


2 LaRve 


inal investigation. These basic factors behind 
Scientific Crime Detection can open new fields to 
you. Take advantage of this profitable and easy 
to learn occupation which will mean a new and 
exciting life for you. 


OVER 800 U. S. IDENTIFICATION 
BUREAUS EMPLOY I. A. S. TRAINED MEN 


There’s a thrill in Scientific Crime Detection, 
and there’s good money in it, too. This fine pro- 
fession can be learned at home in spare time. 
1.A.S. has successfully been teaching this work 
for more than 33 years. Send today for your 
FREE book and list of more than 800 Identifica- 
tion Bureaus employing I.A.S. students and 
graduates. USE THE COUPON. If you have 
identified the slayer of Martin Jefferson, mark 
the proper square. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


(A Correspondence School Since 1916) 
Dent. 311.1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 40, lil. 


FREE! “THE BLUE BOOK OF CRIME” 


Mail coupon for this FREE book which gives 
you facts about criminal investigation. Read 
about finger print facts and how actual famous 
cases were soved by finger prints. ALL INFOR- 
MATION IS FREE. Don’t delay! Send in coupon 
today! Be sure to state age. 


CHECK FINGER PRINT AND CLUE—WHO WAS GUILTY? 


T INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
U Dept. 311, 1920 Sunnyside, Chicago 40 
‘ Gentlemen: Without obliga- 
8 tion, se ond me the ‘‘Blue Book of 


§ Crime’ and list of more than 800 


What was Hidden 
: Identification Bureaus employing Clue? 
A.S. graduates. Also give me [) The loosened tie 


information regarding cost and 
H terms. (No salesman will call.) O Torn dress of Miss Flynn 














: aa sent only to persons O soo ’ = 
; Name Age. 
1A OO —————————— SS i 
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Squirrel Cage... (From Page 9) 
There’s no over-time pay in police 
departments but there’s many a time 
that detectives work as long as 
twenty hours a day on a hot case. 
This, I repeat, is more the rule than 
the exception. 

The chief lesson I’ve learned 
commander of a big city homicide 
squad for seventeen years is that the 
only way to make a man trustworthy 
is to trust him; and the surest way to 
make him an untrustworthy dud 
to show distrust in him by checking 
everything he tells you. Sure, you'll 
get sharpshooters once in awhile. 
The police profession attracts men 
of that sort unfortunately. But 
they're not the majority by far. Di- 
rect and open dealing with the men 
on your squad brings about enduring 
cooperation. 

To point this up take a look at the 
record. My squad cleared up 97% of 
all cases handled. We were respon- 
sible for the all 
crimes against the person—murder, 


investigation of 


robbery, and. all other sex 


crimes, kidnapping, extortion, miss- 
security 


rape, 


ing persons, and internal 


cases. Except for toxicological and 
pathological scientific examinations, 
we used expert testimony in only five 
instances. All the rest of the cases 
were brought to a successful con- 
clusion by the use of plain good oid 
common sense and the assistance of 
the police machine. 


It has been my experience that the 


court and confuse the jury with an 
acquittal at the end of it. There are 
dozens of textbooks on how to con- 
duct a crime investigation, all very 
detailed, academic, and extremely 
valuable if used the way they were 
And then there are books 
many 


intended. 
kept in a desk drawer by 
squad commanders—books like the 
works of Austin Freeman, Ngaio 
Marsh, Philip Macdonald, and the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, to mention 
a few. Mystery fiction? Quite right, 
but also excellent textbooks on the 
human element in crime nonetheless. 

On the subject of textbooks, I saw 
a worn blue-bound volume on the 
desk of a burglary squad com- 
mander. I didn’t have to pick it up. I 
recognized it ten feet away. Hans 
Gross on criminal investigation. It’s 
an old book. Few people in police 


circles speak about it any more. 
When they do they say, “Oh, that 
one. It’s outdated. All this new 
stuff...” 


But the Bible was written long, 
long, before Hans Gross sat down to 
work on the detective’s bible. People 
still read the Bible, don’t they? De- 
should still study Gross. 
far less chaotic tumu!t 


tectives 
There'd be f 
for juries to un-confuse if they did. 

As for those 
squirrel cages. Not only in police 
work but in every other profession 
eager 


trained seals in 


theyre running round in 
beaver style. Once their enthusiasm 


is channelled into the course of men- 
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use of scientific evidence gives the tal discipline of common sense, 
defense something to talk about in they'll be all right. END 
Proved and approved by actual tests 
with efficient police departments 
- ‘4 - 
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Attention: MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES DEPT. A * BOX 21 
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YOUR POLICE CAN NOW 
SEE IN THE DARK 


with N rep. EYE 


oe BPS TEE wes 


STAKEOUTS 





SECRET SURVEILLANCE 


- PROWLER PATROL ~ 


The Nite-Eye Infra-Red Viewer NITE- EVE 
—a lightweight, portable telescope 
which converts infra-red light into visible 
light—is a powerful crime-fighting tool. 
It permits your police to clearly 
observe illicit transactions at night, without 
the use of visible light . . . and without being detected. 


Nite-Eye weighs only 5 pounds and is only 14” long. 
The infra-red spotlight attached to the unit,which provides NITE-EYE 
the infra-red light, can be powered by the patrol car battery 
or by a standard, portable 12 volt Nickel-Cadmium battery. 
A 12 volt police spotlight, equipped with an infra-red filter 
can spot a man moving at a distance of 500 feet in total darkness. 





Send today for detailed information on the Nite-Eye. 


A FEW SALES . 
TERRITORIES STILL OPEN 
We invite inquiries from dealers ° a a »; CORPORATION 


and representatives who person- 


ally call on police departments. © Bronx Boulevard at 216th Street ¢ New York 67, N.Y. 
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Due past severaL Montus have been eventful ones 
in police communications. Transistors, miniaturization, 
higher-powered equipment, add-on devices to improve 
old systems—all of these have been the subject of con- 
centrated engineering development by equipment man- 
ufacturers. 

The emphasis placed on new product development 
as a means of contributing to increased police oper- 
ational efficiency began to bear fruit in 1958. More 
significant innovations in police communications equip- 
ment have come forth in the past several months than 
during any corresponding period in recent history. 


Transistor Power ce ight-c 

The year just ended, for example, saw important im- 
provements in the art of transistorization. Here is a 
word—transistors—that carries a certain amount of 
magic into the minds of most average people. It con- 
jures a picture of an electronic marvel that is capable 
of bringing countless advantages to users of products 
thus equipped. 

While these tiny devices have gained wide accept- 
ance as a result of their performance in other electronic 
goods, their application to communication equipment 
has been a gradual process. 

Problems of frequency capability and heat elimina- 
tion were early obstacles to the successful application 
of transistors to mobile radio equipment. Very early, 
thoughtful engineering evaluation dictated that transis- 
tors should be used only in circuits and products where 
they would provide decided operational advantages 
without endangering the reliability of existing mobile 
systems. 

In mobilizing transistors for police radio systems, 
therefore, the primary consideration necessarily had to 
be what they contributed to equipment performance 
and value—not what they represented in terms of 
magical appeal. 

Equally important has been the desire by equipment 
engineers to safeguard prospective purchasers against 
premature obsolescence of hasty, partially-transistorized 
designs. 

Speaking to a group of police communications officers, 
Robert L. Casselberry, manager of mobile radio product 
p.anning for the G-E Communication Products De- 
partment, stressed the manufacturer’s viewpoint: 

“We desire to provide you with the advantages of 
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‘What's New 
In Police Communications?” 


by Richard A. Page 





General Electric Co 


new and improved products as rapidly as they become 
technically and economically feasible. At the same time, 
we are gravely conscious of our responsibility to pro- 
tect you from the unfavorable consequences of prema- 
ture obsolescence. You and your taxpayers would right- 
fully question our judgment if we offered for sale 
designs which would be made obsolete quickly by 
further advances in the art.” 

Casselberry went on to explain that General Electric's 
policy would be to reach far enough into the future with 
new product designs so that the user would be reason- 
ably sure of obtaining normal life and use from them. 

“As transistors prove the value of their application 
in the laboratories and field tests and as they establish 
their reliability in performance in mobile equipment,” 
Casselberry said, “the scope of their application will 
continue to increase”. 

“Meanwhile,” the G-E spokesman declared, “there is 
no reason why tubed equipment shipped in the last 
five to seven years will be made immediately obsolete 
by new transistorized or miniaturized designs. Present 
equipment designs meet most of the requirements for 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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® NO DISTORTION : 
® NO FRINGE COLOR * 
®@ NO SHADING 


Magnifier 424 F price 918. 5 0 
discs additional 


STILL AVAILABLE 
an_ UNEXCELLED 


MAGNIFIER 


he aint Finger Print pd #424F is the 
only existing magnifier that contains triple element 


spherical and chromatic corrected lenses. This 
provides a large flat field, freedom from distortion, 
brilliance of illumination, and eliminates fringe 
color or shading. ” 

This 4% power lens magnifier with focusing mount 
is easily raised ont lowered to allow individual 
accommodation. :; he 





The ‘specially md} Faurot ein base 
holds the discs rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the discontinued 


= Spencer Magnifier will accommodate the following 
", Faurot manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, com— 


bined om -Battley,and the new Cataldo disc. 


“,Cross section of the FAUROT 
_ FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER showing 
‘disposition of lenses that insures 
‘ spherical and chromatic perfection. 


* A.. CONCAVE LENS , 
# B .. CONVEX LENS * ed 
C.. -FLAT LENS : ; 


FAU ROT, INC. 


, & identihest heise ene 
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A 15 FT. ANTENNA atop a three story 
building in Elizabeth, New Jersey, is 
signalling greater security and safety 
for business and industrial firms in the 
northern and central areas of the Gar- 
den State. 

The beacon marks the headquarters 
of the Nilsen Detective Agency. It is 
part of a Du Mont two-way radio com- 
munications system recently installed 
for the veteran protection organiza- 
tion. 

Located at 233 Broad Street in Eliza- 
beth, Nilsen has a personnel roster of 
275 employees. Providing uniformed 
and armed guards for plant, payroll 
protection and fire safety for more 
than 100 establishments, the agency 


McKinley Bryan, relief inspector, com- 
municates with headquarters. 


covers an area of approximately 1,300 
square miles. The territory runs from 
Hawthorne, N. J., on the north, to 
Fort Dix, south, and from Jersey City, 
east, to Chatham, west. 

Maintenance of this extensive se- 
curity network is done on a 24-hour 
day, seven day week basis. Among 
those serviced are such clients as In- 
ternational Printing Co., Continental 
Can, American Can Co., Westinghouse, 
Western Electric, Gulf Oil, Texaco, 
Shell Oil, Ward Baking Co. and Seton 
Hall University. 

Chief problems encountered in im- 
plementing the round-the-clock safety 
program involve direction of super- 
visory personnel, Keeping in touch with 
guard posts, and meeting emergency 
schedule changes. 

Some time ago, Matthew Nilsen, 
president of the agency, decided that 
mobile radio held the answer to his 
needs. He consulted with Arnolt Com- 
munications of East Orange, N. J., Du 
Mont representative and two-way 
radio specialist firm. A personal dem- 
onstration followed which graphically 
illustrated the practical value of the 
vital equipment. 

Initially, MCA-101-C mobile units, 
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president Nilsen 
Agency, contacts home office via 
two-way radio during inspection 
tour of company guard posts. 


Matthew Nilsen, 
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Claryse Van Belle (right), secretary 
at headquarters, transmits directions 
and route information to field in- 
spector. Checking positions and data 
is Matthew Nilsen, company’s presi- 
dent. 


which have a 45 watt output, were in- 
stalled in two company cars. An MCA- 
151-A base station, 75 watt output, 
was placed in the Nilsen office. Cost 
of the equipment was $2,400. Date of 
the installation was February, 1958. 

Mr. Nilsen points out that after sev- 
en months of operation his organiza- 
tion's phone bill has been cut by 
two-thirds. The cost has been reduced 
from approximately $300 monthly to 
about $100. 

This resulted from the fact that su- 
pervisors can now be contacted di- 
rectly. The main office no longer has 
to wait until they reach a phone to 
check in for instructions. They can be 
reached and routed to where they are 
needec immediately. 

“There has also been a saving in 
time and a lessening of tension, as 
well as a saving in money,” Mr. Nilsen 
relates. “Before we had two-way radio, 
there was many an anxious moment 
and a lot of nail biting until we heard 
from our men in the field. Mobile radio 
has made things easier on our nails 


and our nerves. 

“Previously, when a guard tele- 
phoned that his relief did not show 
up, or when a worried customer re- 
ported a post was not covered, we had 
no way of getting in touch with the 
area inspector, until it was time for 
him to call in. By then he might be 
miles from the scene of the emergency. 
He usually would have to retrace his 
path before he could take steps to 
remedy the situation. This occasioned 
a loss of time and a temporary weak- 
ening of the chain of security. 

“Two-way radio has done away with 
that,’”” Mr. Nilsen states. “It has pro- 
vided a means of maintaining continu- 
ous and regular contact. Information 


G. R. Steffens, treasurer of the com- 
pany, relays a message to field su- 
pervisor. Guards telephone office 
when relief men are delayed or un- 
able to assume posts. 


on urgent situations can be relayed at 
once and substitutions at guard posts 
effected promptly. Customers know 
they are getting action and results.” 

Mr. Nilsen finds that two-way radio 
has brought about more economical 
use of vehicles. With better control of 
routing, mileage figures have been sub- 
stantially cut. There has been a saving 
in gas and oil, and a decrease in wear 
and tear on cars. The latter is evident 
in the reduction of repair bills. 

Mobile radio has aiso enlarged the 
range of Mr. Nilsen’s daily activities. 
He says that he used to be a desk- 
bound executive. Now, however, he has 
been iiberated from the bonds of of- 
fice routine. He is able to get away 
from headquarters more often and give 
his business the personal touch that 
means so much in maintaining good 
customer relations. He can also get 
into the field, regularly visit with su- 
pervisors and guards, and obtain first 
hand knowledge of their problems and 
needs. It makes for better employee 
morale. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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oo RED LIGHTS signaling the start 
of a transmission flashed on 550,000 
times last year at the Hennepin Coun- 
ty Radio Building. And this was just 
one facet of the bee hive of radio 
activity going on in the trim brick 
building overlooking one of Minne- 
sota’s 11,000 lakes. 

From the tip of the 300 foot steel 
antenna tower to the auxiliary diesel 
power room in the basement, the at- 
mosphere here is entirely “two-way” 
radio. 

With radio the sole responsibility 
of the nine full time men staffing the 
center, the best operational and main- 
tenance practices are performed as a 
matter of course. Most important of 
the center’s activities is the opera- 
tion of the police radio system. 

Hennepin County stretches forty- 
seven miles north and south, and 
twenty-eight miles east and west, with 
Minneapolis occupying a large portion 
of the eastern boundary area. The 
county varies from heavily trafficked 
metropolitan to predominantly rural 
area. A total of thirty-seven villages 
and seven townships are located in 
the county. Law enforcement bodies 
in the larger communities have their 
own radio systems, but radio com- 
munications to the police cars of the 
smaller rural villages is tied in to the 
county system in a rather unique 
arrangement. 

The County Sheriff’s Department 
provides mobile radio equipment, dis- 
patch service and maintenance to any 
of the rural police departments that 
wish it on a cost sharing, non-profit 
basis. The result is that sixty-one 
rural police cars together with the 
twenty-six county sheriff's vehicles 
are tied into the one system, all op- 
erating on 155.61 megacycles. In ad- 
dition, the center provides dispatching 
service for nearby Anoka County 
Sheriff’s Department and several vil- 
lages in that county as well as the 
City of Buffalo Police Department in 
another neighboring county. 

The entire system, together with all 
other county radio activities, is under 
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The Hennepin County (Minn.) 


Radio System 


by Lee Weddig 


Motorola Inc. 


the direction of Joe Sentyrz, the en- 
gineer in charge who reports directly 
to Ed Ryan, the Hennepin County 
sheriff. When sentyrz startea at 
Hennepin County fourteen years ago 
there were six mobiles in the system. 
It was just nine years ago that the 
present radio building was erected and 
the new Motorola control console and 
250 watt base station were installed. 
Since that time, mobile equipment was 
added as needed with the newest 
models being the recently developed 
Motorola ‘‘T-Power” equipment. “T- 
Power” radiophones use transistors in 
place of vibrators in the power supply 
for increased reliability and efficiency. 
Sentyrz’s staff has grown to four dis- 
patchers and five technicians, all of 
whom have FCC first-class radio tele- 
phone licenses. At least one dispatcher 
and one technician are on duty 
twenty-four hours a day. Operational- 
ly, the system is quite simple. Citizens’ 
calls come directly to the radio build- 
ing from the smallest villages who 
have the central emergency number 
listed in their phone books. The 
larger communities have their own po- 
lice operator who screens the calls and 
relays those requiring radio action. 
The dispatcher uses cross monitoring 
to keep in contact with the Minne- 
apolis police and the Minnesota state 
police department radio systems. 

That all of the staff members hold 
first-class radio telephone licenses in- 
dicates the importance placed on 
maintenance of equipment at Henne- 
pin County. Sentyrz says the main 
base station is shut down at least once 
a week for routine clean up of relays, 
tube checking and frequency checking. 
The spare transmitter that is used 
during this time is given the same 
periodical treatment. As for the mo- 
bile units, Sentyrz keeps a card record 
for each set and calls them in period- 
ically for the required FCC frequency 
check. At this time the unit is pulled 
out, put on the bench and given a 
thorough sensitivity check and all 
other needed preventive maintenance 
as per manufacturer’s instructions. 


The maintenance shop in the building 
is thoroughly equipped with all of the 
necessary test equipment. 

As an aid to maintenance, a sepa- 
rate antenna tower has been erected 
especially for frequency checking. By 
connecting their instruments to this 
antenna-lead Sentyrz’s men can check 
the frequency of any mobile while it 
is still in the field. 

There are five Motorola floor cabi- 
nets in the transmitter room. The 
main and the standby sheriff's trans- 
mitters are in two of the cabinets. 
The third houses the monitor, receiv- 
ers and controls for remotely located 
microphones and speakers scattered 
throughout the building. Civil Defense 
and amateur gear with auto-call is 
in the fourth cabinet. (With the auto- 
call any member of the ham group 
can call in to report such things as 
accidents or crimes.) The County 
highway engineer’s system base station 
is in the fifth cabinet. 

The maintenance of the county sys- 
tem is handled by the county sheriff's 
radio men, headed by Sentyrz. These 
radios are given the same treatment 
as the regular sheriff’s equipment. 

One of the most interesting facets 
of the Hennepin County radio opera- 
tions is the lake patrol. This organiza- 
tion is a volunteer group whose thirty- 
seven members have been given a 
special deputy status. Their sole func- 
tion is law enforcement on the coun- 
ty’s lakes, especially the very large 
Lake Minnetonka which covers more 
than 14,000 acres in the western part 
of the country. The lake patrol has 
four mobile radios permanently in- 
stalled in the boats, including one 
$45,000 cruiser and a second very fast 
speed boat. Three Motorola “‘Handie- 
Talkie” radios are used to equip any 
of the various boats that are used for 
patrol work. The radios in the patrol 
system can operate on two frequencies. 
The one frequency is the special lake 
patrol channel of 155.85 MC. while the 
other is the regular sheriff’s channel. 
With this arrangement the lake patrol 
system is used on its own frequency 
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maintenance. 


Sentyrz watches technician as he tests radio set in 


Behind these doors, the atmosphere is entirely 
radio-active, as this Center houses all com- 





Technician checks-out mobile unit obtained by 


Golden Valley police from county sheriff’s de- 
partment on non-profit, cost sharing basis. 


munications for Hennepin County. 








Making a check on meter readings on bank of 
Motorola equipment in transmitter room. 


for routine work and on the second 
channel for alerting the sheriff's de- 
partment if assistance is needed. 

In another corner of the radio 
building is the headquarters for the 
Hennepin County mobile amateur 
radio corps which has been in opera- 
tion for seven years. The organization 
now has ninety-one members who take 
part in providing a Civil Defense net- 
work that uses a transmitter in the 
radio building for RACES activities. 
The radio corps also has a complete 
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FM network of converted older Moto- 
rola equipment. 

With the many activities going on 
at the radio building ,there is no time 
for clock watching by any of the staff 
members, according to Sentyrz. Joe 
credits the very pleasant surroundings 
for making his group a very happy and 
efficient organization. The building is 
completely air conditioned, equipped 
with a full kitchen, as well as all the 
equipment and parts any radio man 
could desire. The radio crew has its 


Single dispatcher handles all radio traffic during 
quiet periods. Otherwise, second man fills identi- 
cal slot on the right. 


own pistol team and works out on the 
County range located near the build- 
ing. In spare moments, the men even 
make their own bullets for this ac- 
tivity. 

Sentyrz credits happy personnel 
and cooperation as being necessities 
for a successful radio organization. 
This cooperation must be between dis- 
patchers, technicians, management, 
and men in the field. He says it’s 
important to keep the top men in the 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Personalized “Belt” Radio For Police 


Industrial Electronic Division, Radio Corporation of America 


eo MosT important breakthrough in 
police radio communications in recent 
years was scored by the Radio Corpor- 
ation of America with the introduction 
of the “Personalfone” Two-Way Belt 
Radio early in 1958. Groundwork for 
the production of the miniature trans- 
mitter and receiver units was laid in 
March, 1957, when RCA announced de- 
velopment of a completely transistor- 
ized miniature FM receiver. Less than 
a year later the companion transmit- 
ter joined forces with the receiver to 
introduce a new era in police commu- 
nications. 

Already the tiny “Personalfone” two- 
way units are in use in a number of 
cities throughout the country, includ- 
ing two major systems in New York 
City. The New York Police are using 
the “belt” radios in their fight against 
crime in the city’s 34,000 acre park 
system and the Port of New York 
Authority police officers are using the 
radios to coordinate traffic funneling 
through the busy Lincoln Tunnel. 


Greater Communications 
Flexibility 

These units are compatible with ex- 
isting police radio systems enabling 
voice communications to be extended 
to foot officers. Messages can be ex- 
changed patrolman-to-patrolman, car- 
to-patrolman and radio dispatcher-to- 
patrolman. The miniature radios pro- 
vide greater communications flexibility 
for foot patrolmen, traffic patrolmen, 
detectives and special detail squads, 
enabling police headquarters to con- 
trol and coordinate their activities as 
follows: 


Foot Patrolmen 


Previously without any means of 
contact except the call box or tele- 
phone, the foot patrolman is now pro- 
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by A. M. Hilliard 


vided with instant two-way voice 
communication. With the ‘“Personal- 
fone,” he has continuous communica- 
tion with the headquarters to ex- 
change information, receive instruc- 
tions, or summon help in all of his 
routine activities as well as in emer- 
gencies such as riots, raids and arrests. 


Traffic Patrolmen 


These officers are no longer out of 
contact with headquarters when 
they leave their radio-equipped cars. 
Through the use of the miniature 
“belt” radios, two-way communication 
is extended to the policeman himself 
for coordination of regular activities 
and for parades, escort motorcades, 
and other special functions. “Per- 
sonalfone” provides the “missing link” 
in communication with traffic patrol- 
men. 

Detectives 

The two-way unit gives detectives a 
new and valuable tool in combatting 
crime. These officers, who until now 
have had no ready form of communi- 
cation, use the miniature radios to 
report to headquarters while engaged 
in investigative, surveillance, or “stake- 
out” assignments. They can be im- 
mediately contacted by headquarters 
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TRAFFIC PATROLMEN 
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SPECIAL DETAIL SQUADS 








at any time to be alerted to new de- 
velopments or be diverted to other 
trouble areas. Plain clothes officers can 
completely conceal the tiny radio units 
under their coats. 


Special Detail Squads 

The new miniature radios give spe- 
cial detail squads greater communica- 
tions flexibility—enables foot patrol- 
men, detectives, motorcycle and prowl 
car officers to combine mobile and per- 
sonal radio to coordinate and control 
special police operations at raids, 
riots, parades and sporting events. 
When officers leave their vehicles they 
do not lose contact with headquarters 
or other policemen—*Personalfone” 
keeps everyone informed of develop- 
ments; provides maximum mobility 
and efficiency of combined police ac- 
tivities. 


Compact “Belt-Carried” Unit 

The tiny transmitter and transistor- 
ized receiver weigh a total of only 40 
ounces including battery power sup- 
ply and individual leather carrying 
pouches which can be clipped to the 
user’s belt. 

The completely transistorized re- 
ceiver weighs only 12 ounces, measures 
only 6% inches long and is equipped 
with a unique battery saver which ex- 
tends battery life up to 150 hours. A 
combination lapel speaker and ear- 
piece reproducer is also provided for 
clear message reception in areas of 
high noise level. A convenient spring 
clip permits the receiver to be carried 
in a shirt or coat pocket if belt pouch 
is not desired. 

The miniature FM transmitter, 
weighing only 28 ounces with battery 
and leather pouch, is approximately 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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During the day it acts merely as a 
decorative trim; but after sunset the 
light from auto headlights is re- 
flected directly back to the motorist 
bearing down on the pedestrian. The 
youngsters pictured above would be 
visible to an approaching driver 
more than 1,000 feet away. Without 
the reflective trim, they’d be visible 
at less than 100 feet. 


A PEDESTRIAN SAFETY PROGRAM in the 
suburban community of Sunrise Park, 
Minn., has become a monument of 
safety to a ten-year old boy. 

The youngster was on his way home 
-——just across the street—from a week- 


Reflective Braid Aids Safety 


by William H. Rogers 


Product News, Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. 


day bible school class. It was only 5 
p.m., but it was winter and it was 
dark. He died shortly after the car hit 
him: one moment a healthy, happy 
youngster with the world to conquer, 
the next a void in his parents’ hearts. 

George Hovey, a 32-year old labora- 
tory technician, on his way home from 
work to his own wife and child, was 
in the second car to stop. He hadn't 
seen it happen, but he saw enough: 
The unconscious youngster lying in the 
snow at the side of the road, the griev- 
ing mother kneeling “y the lifeless fig- 
ure; the white, enipty face of the 
driver who kept repeating “I didn’t see 
him. I didn’t see him.” 

The driver was not held. He had 
been driving within the speed limit, 
his headlights were on, his brakes in 
good condition, he had not been drink- 
ing and he had not been careless. 

The reason for the accident was 
summed up simply in his own words— 
he hadn’t seen the child. It was one of 
those accidents that “just happen.” 

But this wasn’t enough for by- 
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stander Hovey. Things like this 
shouldn’t “just happen.” He returned 
to work the next day still bearing the 
burden of the tragedy in which he’d 
been only a bystander. 

Hovey works for a midwestern firm 
—Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul, Minn.—which lists 
among its products a reflective sheet- 
ing used on traffic signs, license plates, 
trucks, buses, runway markers and a 
host of other inanimate things to make 
them visible at night. It was to the 
Reflective Products division of his firm 
that Hovey made his plea—or demand 
—for some means to make pedestrians 
visible at night. 

His answer was not immediately 
satisfied. Something did exist that 
“might do the job”—a decorative braid 


which could be sewn on clothing as an | 


attractive trim, but which at night 
reflected a car’s headlights back to the 
driver to make the pedestrian vividly 
visible several hundred feet away. But, 
it was only experimental. There was no 
place it could be obtained, not even 
from the braid weaver with whom the 
firm was working. The only reflective 
braid in existence was some 100 yards 
of it on the gentleman’s desk to whom 
Hovey was talking. 

Hovey dejectedly asked for three or 
four yards, enough to protect his own 
youngster who might be coming home 
from a neighbor’s for supper during 
the dark or twilight hours of fall and 
winter. 

He got it, but he wasn’t satisfied. He 
felt rather selfish—finding protection 
for his own youngster, and none for 
his neighbors’; he felt if another acci- 
dent occurred in Sunrise Park, he 
would feel guilty possessing a solution 
that others could not obtain. 

Hovey pleaded for the company of- 
ficial to sell the remainder of the 100- 
yard spool of experimental braid, and 
order another spool from the weaver. 
His company produces the reflective 
yarn, itself an experimental product, 
while another firm actually weaves the 
quarter-inch-wide braid. (The braid 
had merely been an idea, and company 
officials as yet had not decided what to 
do with it—though Hovey’s persistence 
was beginning to give them an idea.) 
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what the driver sees ahead when the 
youngster is wearing a jacket with 
the braid trim. The bright strips 
visible at the end of the hall are the 
reflective braid attached to a jacket. 
Beside it is a non-reflectorized gar- 
ment, just as invisible as it would 
be to an approaching driver. ‘:‘he 
viewer stands behind a miniature 
model of a car and looks through 
the “windshield”. A light under the 
hood of the miniature car takes the 
place of an auto’s headlights. 


The 100 yards was not enough. 
Parents requested it after reading a 
brief notice in the newspaper. 

Hovey learned several things: That 
the death had caused concer: of other 
parents for their youngsters; and it 
made them aware that though their 
children are not out “at night,” during 
fall and winter, driver visibility is 
greatly reduced by darkness even in 
late afternoon. 

He learned that parents in his par- 
ish were putting it on summer gar- 
ments as well as winter garments; and 
if there was any left over after the 
youngster’s clothing had been trimmed, 
the adults were putting it on their 
own jackets and coats. 

The company official who had relin- 
quished his experimenta! spool was 

(Continued on page 58) 





The booth at the PTA carnival was 
simply a table with mimeographed 
literature and a spool of reflective 
braid. At center foreground is George 
Hovey, the man who witnessed the 
death of a 10-year old youngster 
which drove him to find something 
to make youngsters more visible to 
approaching drivers after sunset. 
He’s demonstrating how the braid 
can be applied to a youngster’s 
jacket at the cuff as decorative trim. 
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CHROME PLATE? 


What Is Rhodium? 


Rhodium is a precious metal extracted from platinum ore. It 
is more expensive than Gold, Silver or Platinum. 


| What Does Rhodium Plate Look Like? 


It is brilliant white-silver in color, unlike the bluish tinge of 
Chrome Plate. 


What Advantages Does Rhodium Plate Have Over Chrome 
Plate? 

Generally accepted as a more attractive finish. 

Not subject to discoloration. 

Will not peel. 

Is not affected by acids, particularly body acids. 


Where Is Rhodium Plate Used? 


Anywhere a fine silver-colored finish is desired, such as on 
jewelry and eyeglass frames. 


What Does Blackinton Recommend? 
For over ten years, Blackinton, along with other manufacturers, 
has recognized the superiority of Rhodium Plate and has recom- 
mended its use. 


@ See for yourself the extra value and appearance of Rhodium Plated 
Badges . . . as Blackinton makes them . . . ASK for Rhodium Plated 
Badges on your next order. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. * ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bock Reviews 


Pursuit Driving, Internal Reve- 
nue Service, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, 1957, publication 403, 14 pp. 
15e 


Police emergency runs at high 
speeds are done thousands of times 
daily in our country. Yet how to ex- 
ecute such driving skill has too often 
been left up to each individual officer 
to learn for himself. Even if the officer 
knows how to execute such a skill 
under certain conditions, he may not 
know how to do it under different con- 
ditions. 

This booklet will be a great help in 
teaching officers the basic fundamen- 
tals of pursuit driving. This is particu- 
larly true of the information contained 
in the latter two-thirds of the book- 
let. 

The first part of the booklet is de- 
voted to attitudes and causes of 
accidents. This section might cause 
many to put the booklet aside in dis- 
gust, since this information was ap- 
parently written for civilian consump- 


tion and is not nearly as applicable to 
law enforcement officers as it could 
have been. 

However, the rest of the booklet is 
so good that all chiefs should obtain 
a copy. After reading it, most of them 
will probably decide to order one for 
every member of their force. 

The booklet can be obtained by 
sending 15c to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. A dis- 
count of 25 per cent is allowed on all 
purchases of 100 or more copies mailed 
to the same address, 

Richard O. Arther 


More Reviews on Page 67 


Belt Radio 


the same size as the receiver. Designed 
specifically as a companion unit to 
the compact receiver, the transmitter 
is powered by a standard battery pack 
which provides more than 1,000 aver- 
age length transmissions. The trans- 
mitter is equipped with a miniature 
carbon-type microphone which stores 
conveniently in the belt pouch when 
not in use. 

“Personalfone” Belt Radios are 
available for the 50 h* * 150 MC 
frequency bands and ar shipped pre- 
set to a specified frequency, ready for 
operation. No further F. C. C. licens- 
ing or special installation is required 
by existing mobile radio users. END 


(From Page 18) 





















LIGHTS VEHICLE AND SKY 
WITH 2 WHITE BEAMS. 





MODEL NO. 199 
“SKY-LIGHTER” 


Will Not Blind Motorist 


hicle on Which It Is Mounted 


3 First Revolving Light Which Gives Visual Warning to Vehicles, Even When 
Emergency Car Is HIDDEN FROM VIEW by Hills, Traffic, etc. 


“SKY -LIGHTER” 


360° REVOLVING LIGHT 


First Perfect Combination of Conventional RED REVOLVING Light With 
New “HIGH INTENSITY” White Light 
First Revolving Light Which Actually ILLUMINATES the Emergency Ve- 
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WRITE DEPT. 41 
BULLETIN—"SKY-LIGHTER” 


Three Dimensional Protection — 


AS DAY TURNS TO DARKNESS, ALL SHAPES, FORMS AND 
MOTIONS OF VEHICLE BECOME VAGUE AND UNCLEAR. THE 


MOTORIST CANNOT [PIN-POINT OR IDENTIFY!) EMER- 


GENCY CARS. 
“SKY-LIGHTER” offers the [SOLUTION 


With a “SKY-LIGHTER” warning light, the powerful rotating beam of white 
light (pointing upwards) can be seen for great distances at night over the tops 
of automobiles, trucks and even in the road... . ACTUALLY 
LIFTS THE LOCATION OF THE EMERGENCY VEHICLE OUT OF CONCEAL- 
MENTI!! The white beam of light strikes trees, buildings and objects in the 
area of the emergency vehicle as it rotates through degrees . . . thus giv- 
ing the motorist and pedestrian ADVANCE NOTICE | as to whether the 
police car, fire truck or ambulance is moving or stationary. The revolving red 
beams in the “SKY-LIGHTER” take on new significance as the most effective 


mothed of emergency vehicle worsing ve SIBEDG on we 








FOR FREE 


214 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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National Police Officers Association of America 








The Law Enforcement Digest 








Retirement City For Policemen 


Wins THE HELP of a nationally known real estate de- 
velopment firm, the National Police Officers Association 
of America has taken a giant step toward the realization 
of two long-sought goals: the establishment of a retire- 
ment city for policemen and law enforcement officials 
and the creation of a National Museum and Hall of 
Fame to honor heroes past and present, in the law 
enforcement field. 

The place where both dreams will become reality is 
Port Charlotte, a sun-drenched garden spot on Florida’s 
exciting and scenic Gulf Coast, situated halfway be- 
tween Fort Myers and Sarasota. 


Easy Living 

It's a place where leisure and recreation are the main 
occupations, where residents live on the doorstep of 
some of the finest fishing, hunting, picnicking and 
camping grounds in the nation, where miles of silver 
sandy beaches are within walking distance from almost 
any homesite and where a short ride in a boat, or a 
line tossed from the backyard puts the angler into the 
thick of some of the world’s biggest game fish. 

But despite these “millionaire trappings”, the Na- 
tional Police Officers Association found at Port Char- 
lotte a place where modern, “Florida-Living”, spacious 
retirement homes can be bought within the financial 
means of any full-time law enforcement officer in the 
country. 


Museum and Hall of Fame Building 


The Mackle Company & General Development—the 


Included in the itinerary of the committee was an inspcc- 
tion of the 450 foot fishing pier. 
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large, fast-growing estate development combine which 
specializes in creating not homes, but entire communi- 
ties (Vero Beach, Sebastian Highland, Pompano Beach 
and Westwood Lakes) has agreed to donate to the 
nation’s policemen a beautifully landscaped park area 
and a multi-thousand dollar Museum and Hall of Fame 
Building. The land will be dedicated by General De- 
velopment President Frank Mackle, Jr. early in January 
at which time Charlex Realty Corporation (the selling 
arm of General Development-Mackle) will present the 
architect's elevations for the edifice to the President of 
NPOAA. 

General Development-Mackle will give the museum 
and park to the retirement community as a gift, if the 
retirement-minded police association shows the ex- 
pected interest in the project. 


About Port Charlotte 
Port Charlotte, perhaps the largest community in the 


United States under development by one company, is 
an 80,000 acre tract of land, high and dry. It is studded 
by palm and pine and bounded by Florida’s picturesque 
Peace and Myakka Rivers, broad streams which 
abound with game fish and which provide watering 
grounds, in their inland reaches, for some of Florida's 
most varied and plentiful wildlife. 
(Continued on Next Page) 


On the site at Port Charlotte are members of the special 
appointed committee of NPOAA getting ready for their 
tour. Left to right: Gerald Arenberg, Henry Dahm, Frank 
Schira (Chairman), John Helander, the Mackle repre- 
sentative and Norman Dolgin (in car), manager of Char- 
lex-Chicago. 





More than 700 homes already are standing on the 80,000 
acre Port Charlotte devzlopment on Florida’s picturesque 
west coast between Sarasota and Fort Myers. 


It is literally a natural wonderland that Frank J. 
Schira, President of the National Police Officers Asso- 
ciation termed “the finest area in Southwestern Florida 

. ideal for our people in every respect . health, 
climate, opportunity and relaxation.” 

Already standing and occupied at Port Charlotte are 
almost a thousand homes of one, two and three-bed- 
room size, many of them on their own bulkheaded, 
deep-water channels which lead directly into pic- 
turesque Charlotte Harbor and from there to the warm, 
azure blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Homesites 

Of the 70,000 homesites already surveyed at Port 
Charlotte, more than half (some 38,000) heve been 
sold to families, some of whom have visited the site 
and others who, relying solely upon the high reputation 
of the Mackles and General Development, have bought 
their 80 x 125 foot homesites through the mails or from 
authorized real estate agents appvinted by the company 
in northern and western areas. These families have 
made their purchases without ever having seen the 
land .. . some have visited the site later, leaving behind 
them glowing praises of the site and the developers. 

Evolution of a Plan 

One of the agents, the largest in the nation, is the 
Charlex Realty Corporation, which in cooperation with 
General Development, the Mackles and the National 
Police Officers Association, evolved the plan for the 
police retirement community and for the National 
Museum and Hall of Fame. Chariex is headed by Her- 
man Perl, long a recognized leader in the sales field. 

“The entire nation owes a debt of gratitude to its 
police officers,” said Perl, “and this is one small way in 
which our organization can express our appreciation 
for a job well done, a job risked with hazard day in 
and day out.” 

The Mackles and General agreed to set aside a tract 
of land in one of Port Charlotte’s choicest sectors for 


This city has more than 40 miles of bulkheaded waterway 
winding among its residential neighborhoods and lead- 
ing directly into Port Charlotte Harbor. 


the retirement community. It will be an area where § 
law enforcement veterans from every corner of the § 
country can enjoy the deserved retirement years in the 
warmth of congenial companionship, made keener by 
the natural advantages of soft breezes, warming sun- 
shine and a wide variety of recreational activities. 

Federal, state or municipal officers, still on active 
duty, will be eligible to buy their homesite now, and 
hold it until they are ready to build homes for their 
retirement. Policemen who have already bought their 
land can build on it now, choosing from ten different 
Mackle designed homes, each a uniquely-conceived 
home, designed to capture all the advantages of Florida 
living. 

The lots may be bought for cash or for installment 
terms under the famous Mackle Plan, for as little as 
$10.00 down and $10.00 a month . . . this latter figure 
includes all taxes, insurance and the low 5% interest 
rate. The total cost of lots is $895. each. 

Park Area 

Frank E. Mackle, Jr., General Development President, 
told the National Police Officers Association that if a 
quota of lots are sold within a two year period to law 
enforcement officers throughout the country, General 
Development will donate a large tract of land in the 
midst of the retirement community, landscape the area 
as a scenic park, and build the proposed Museum and 
Hall of Fame on the tract. 

The initial sketches are being drawn up by Mackle’s 
architects and the edifice is being planned as a modern, 
dignified structure, in keeping with the Florida climate 
and natural beauty which will surround it. “It will be 
a building which will long stand as a tribute to the 
work which is so vital to our way of life and to the 
brave men who perform that work,” said Frank E. 
Mackle, Jr. 

Retirement Homes 
The retirement homes, all financed through F.H.A., 
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range in price from $6,960 to $17,000 and can be 
financed from a low of only $46 a month, including 
taxes and insurance. The homes can be chosen from 
ten models, and all prices on homes include the price 
of a full 80 x 125 foot lot. 

Choice of Port Charlotte as the site for the long- 
planned police retirement city and Hall of Fame was 
made only after considerable investigation and consider- 
ation by the Association. The investigation included an 
on-the-site inspection. 


Four-Man N.P.O.A.A. Committee 

After initial talks early in October, the directors in- 
dicated their interest in Port Charlotte as the site for 
both projects, and agreed to appoint a four-man com- 
mittee to actually inspect the site. 

Early in November the committee—Frank J. Schira 
as Chairman; Gerald S. Arenberg, Executive Secretary 
of the Association; Henry P. Dahm and John O. Helan- 
der, both Vice Presidents—travelled to Port Charlotte 
and spent two days studying the site, the homes and the 
surrounding areas. 

When they returned, no doubt remained—Port 
Charlotte was to be the official retirement city for 
policemen and the Hall of Fame was also to be situated 
here. It was at this juncture that Mackle-General De- 
velopment made the offer to build the Museum, pro- 
viding that interest in the project ran high. 

The homes in Port Charlotte are well planned. Note how 
construction prevents project-type building—how homes 


are well spaced and how many of them front on water- 
ways. 
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Committee Enthusiastic 
“Our board of directors want you to know how im- 
pressed and excited we are about our Port Charlotte 
retirement program,” President Frank Schira wrote to 


General Development. 

“The two-day tour of the property, which included 
the visiting of your beautiful homes and the friendly 
people living there was both extensive and informative. 
We were taker. to the actual construction areas and to 
the homesites purchased through the Mackle Plan, and 
the areas which were being allocated for exclusive use 
of the members and families of the National Police 
Officers Association of America. 

“Our Board of Directors has passed a motion to ap- 
prove Port Charlotte as our future retirement and va- 
cation home for all police officers and their families 
affiliated with our national organizations. 

“We have also passed a motion to approve Port 
Charlotte as our future home and national headquarters 
for the Law Enforcement Hall of Fame. 

“Nowhere else were we able to find the retirement 
inducements that the Mackle organization has provided. 
Needless to say, we have undergone the most extensive 
investigation of their organization. 

“I now will, without any reservation, recommend Port 
Charlotte, Florida, to all fellow police officers and their 
families as the Golden Land of Retirement and Oppor- 
tunity.” 

(Continued on Next Page) 


The broad 1300 foot public bathing beach now in use at 
Port Charlotte is the first of many to be built. 
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Gerald S. Arenberg 


Executive Secretary 


Emphasizing his feelings about what he had seen, 
Schira enclosed his personal check for several home- 
sites in the NPOAA section—“not only for my future 
retirement, but for investment as well.” 

Established Community 

What the NPOAA committee members saw when 
they visited Port Charlotte was considerably more than 
beautiful surroundings with great future potential. 

They found an already thriving community nestling 
astride modern, four-lane U. S. 41, conveniently served 
by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, close to an a‘+pait 
capable of handling the largest planes and only a short 
distance from one of Fiorida’s natural seaports. 

At Port Charlotte, the trappings of a well-rounded 
community life are not just a promise for the future. 
They are available now—a fully developed beach and 
beach clubhouse for residents of the community, a 400- 
foot fishing pier reaching into Charlotte Harbor, a golf 
course nearing completion in the heart of the com- 
munity, black-topped roads which Florida’s highway 
department has judged the best laid down in any com- 
munity development in the state, a community center 
building planned for club meetings and a variety of 
other social activities, and solidly-contained waterways 
wending their way among the houses, all of them deep 
enough to bring any resident’s boat to a backyard 
dock. 


Already in operation is a full-scale water and sewage 
treatment plant, planned, constructed and operated by 
General Development. The company services all its 
community developments with those utilities and ranks 
as one of Florida’s biggest private utility operators. 

Nor is the Port Charlotte community remote from a 
wide variety of shopping services. It has its own shop- 
ping center, complete with virtually every type of store 
needed for day-to-day living. 

And Port Charlotte is only two miles from the popu- 
lar west coast resort city of Punta Gorda, only 35 miles 
south of famed Sarasota and but 25 miles from Fort 
Myers and its renowned Thomas Edison Museum. It 
lies only 75 miles by excellent highway from the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg metropolitan area and but 160 miles 
from Miami. 

For the members of the National Police Officers As- 
sociation, it’s an immediate chance to find a permanent 
place in the sun. And for the nation’s 316,000 law en- 
forcement officers, it offers just as intriguing a future. 


Don’t Put It Off 
Everyone has given some thought to the days when 
he can retire, but mostly it has been in the vein of 
“just thinking”. Here is a concrete plan whereby you 
can begin taking action. If there is a question, write to 
NPOAA headquarters and get the answer. END 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP—NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Please Print) 


Ce sei 





Home Address_ 


City/or/Town 


a — 


___Zone _State 


I am a full-time Police Officer and am employed by the following Police Department or Agency: 


EE 


Employer 


Business Address__ 


a 


__City/or/Town 


Badge No. (if any). 
State 








Immediate Superior’s Name_ = 








Beneficiary _.___Relationship- 





— MEMBERSHIP OATH — 
I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America. Further, that 
I have never engaged in disloyal or subversive activities against the United States of America. I fully understand that I § 
must be a full-time law enforcement officer to be eligible for membership. 


Recommended By__ 





Signature of Applicant 


Enclose Annual Dues of $5.00 and Return to Exec. Secy., National Police Officers Association of America, 
100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


IMPORTANT — 


ALLOW 30 DAYS FOR APPLICATION PROCESSING 
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MOST “WANTED” 


(and for the most reasons!) 


For years, Ford has been America’s 
best-selling law enforcement car. 
And, for 59, there are more good 
reasons than ever. 

The new Ford Interceptor V-8 
for ’59 is specifically designed for 
police work by America’s police car 
specialists. It is available only to 
law enforcement agencies and is 
even more responsive and rugged 
than ever before. There’s new stay- 
ing power built into these Fords, 
too. New aluminized mufflers last 
twice as long as ordinary ones used 
on other cars. And Ford’s new 
Diamond Lustre Finish is 50% 
more chip-proof. Safety? Ford’s got 
it in spades with built-in safety 
features no other car offers! Even 
the big Ford wide-contoured frame 
acts as a safety bumper to help 
protect passengers who sit within 
the husky frame side rails. 

There are more good reasons, of 
course. There’s Ford’s smooth ride 
... extra comfort... longer life... 
lowest prices! A thorough investi- 
gation will prove the great job this 
Ford can do for your community. 


59 FORD POLICE CARS 
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Super Graphic 


Basic Camera for 
Police Photo Departments 





ACCIDENTS 


FINGERPRINTS 





MUG SHOTS 


*Trade Mark 





GRAFLEX |: 


The versatility of the Super 
Graphic enables it to be 
used for any type of pic- 
ture required in police 
work. Accident coverage, 
burglary investigations, ar- 
son cases, mug shots, labo- 
ratory work, traffic control 
and many other phases of 
your work, can be handled 
completely with this 
brother of the famous 
Speed Graphic. 

Because the Super 
Graphic does so many 
things, better and easier 
than other cameras, it can 
be considered as.a basic 
camera for police depart- 
ment use. 

The great array of fea- 
tures built into the Super 
Graphic accounts for its all- 
around usefulness. Your 
Graflex dealer can fully 
explain and demonstrate 
these features for you. 
You’ll find his name in the 
“‘vellow pages’ of your 
local telephone directory. 
Or write for descriptive 
literature to Dept. LO-19, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. A Subsidiary of 
General Precision Equip- 
ment Corporation. 


PRECISION 


ANaWaINO® 


ORPORATION 
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Picture 1 


The 


Camera Column 


David O. Moreton 





Basic Developing 
Good photography is no accident. Regardless of the} 
ability ot the photographer, poor darkroom technique 
on the part of the person processing the film can undof 


even the most perfect of pictures. Conversely a pic ture | 


of good quality can be saved by the processor even if 


the photographer is inexperienced and errs in exposure. 9 
Truthfully speaking photographers can be made andi 


broken in the darkroom and the really top men in the] 
field do their own processing. For them to do this 
requires considerable experience as well as extensive 
knowledge of photographic chemistry; the two are 
inseparable. The true darkroom technician is a sought 
after individual by those who are willing to trust their 
processing work to other hands than their own. In 
most instances the professional is unwilling to do this 
except in an emergency or when he is on assignment 
and must have the work finished before returning to 
his home laboratory. 

The development of exposed films is best accom- 
plished by the most convenient of several methods 
depending upon the facilities available. Each is the 
same except for the vessel or vessels used for each 
successive step. In the photographs with this article 
the entire process from exposed film to finished negative 
is illustrated step by step. 
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Shown in picture No. 1 are a number of the different 
types of vessels. In the case of the roll and cut film 
tanks, once loaded with exposed film the entire process 
can be carried out in daylight. Tank development is 
superior to that of tray development. Negatives thus 
processed are more uniform as well as being free of 
dust spots, abrasions, finger marks and other hazards 
of sloppy technique. In addition, the method is clean 
in that the chemicals do not come into contact with 
the hands. Tank development, except by a professional 
lab, is an absolute necessity, “a must”, for miniature or 
35mm camera film when we work with lengths of up 
to 5 feet and more. 

In the case of 35mm development the entire process 
can be carried out in daylight with specially designed 
day-load tanks. Most other tanks require loading in a 
darkroom. After loading the entire process is carried 
out in full room light as I said before. In the illustration 
two types of roll film tanks are shown. Round in shape, 
the larger one is designed for color processing in addi- Picture 3 
tion to black and white. To accomplish this, the top 
film guide is of clear plastic. The square tank is for 
cut film and is adjustable for various film sizes un to 
4x5 inches and accommodates up to 12 sheets of film. 

Agitation of the film reels in the roll film tanks is 
accomplished by rotating the reel with the rod which 
comes up through the tank cover. In the cut film tank 
this is done by a gentle motion back and forth on a 
level plane parallel to that of the film. 

The better trays for darkroom developing are made 
with three knobs as legs—two in the rear and one in 
front. This allows the user to gently agitate by tipping 
the tray; only light finger pressure is necessary to ac- 
complish this tipping motion. Normally the tray stands 
level. These knobs are visible in the photograph. 

Picture No. 2 shows the arrangement of the trays for 
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nique? : ae : 
q } processing. It is important that temperatures be main- 
undo® ;.: b : on Picture 4 
che tained within two degrees plus or minus of 68°F. In 
ws g@ many Cases it is necessary to use two trays, one inside 
} the other. The larger one used to either warm or cool 
SUE. 4h, ue Ree te - 
anda the developer or fixing bath. This use is illustrated in 
» the tray arrangement. Use a thermometer designed 
n the Pea: 2 : 
this for checking solution temperatures to be certain of the 


proper temperature and maintaining it before starting 





"all processing. Note the thermometer in the photograph. 
ught To explain the process of developing I am using the 
their ‘Tay, process. In tank development the same steps are 
Ing used, with the chemicals poured into and out of the 


this tank after the proper time interval. 
In picture No. 3 the film is unrolled, a clip attached 


ment ‘ , 

2 to and protective paper backing removed. In most cases Picture 5 
: the more useful films are handled in total darkness. It 

om-§ iS Wise to take a roll and practice with it in daylight. 


hods In next step, picture No. 4, hang the clip attached 
the in picture No. 3 to a hook or nail and unroll the rest 


each of the film tearing off the tape at the end; attach the 
ticle second clip. For those using a film tank the film is 
tive fed into the reel as shown in picture No. 5. 


The film should next be wetted, picture No. 6; in the 
case of the tank, the water is poured into the tank for 
about a minute’s time. In tray processing the film is 
held by the two clips horizentally, emulsion side down. 
The film is bent into a “u” shape (still emulsion side 
down) and run through a tray of water for approxi- 
mately one minute, alternately raising and lowering 
the clips. 

The film is next turned over, emulsion side up and 
the next step started. In picture No. 7, the film is passed 
slowly through the developer as described above. Note 
(Continued on Next Page) Picture 6 
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Camera Column (From Page 29) 
the time when starting, moving the film continuously 
(for even development and to avoid streaks) for the 
time prescribed for the film being used. 

At the end of the proper interval the film is removed 
from the developer and passed through the stop bath 
(picture No. 8) for 15 seconds. Be sure to wash the 
clips in the stop bath also. 

The film is next passed through the fixing bath 
(picture No. 9) for approximately 10 minutes. The 
— can be turned on after about three minutes and 
eft on. 


ee¢e8e2020882 66°85 
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Picture 8 






Picture 9 


After the proper fixing time has elapsed the film ish 
washed. This takes about a half hour with 10 or 
more changes of running water. For those without 
running water allow 5 minutes per soaking and at) 
least 6 changes of water. : 

After washing is completed the film is hung up and 
a photo sponge or photo chamois used to wipe excess} 
water from the film (picture No. 10). Drying should) 
be done in a dry, dust-free area. ‘ 

The steps for film tanks are the same except that thef 
solutions are poured from one vessel to the other. 

END 












Picture 10 













installations. 


NOISY MUFFLERS ARE A NUISANCE! 


Legitimate muffler manufacturers and sellers are even more concerned with muffler 
problems than are law enforcement agencies — we know, because we represent these 
muffler men. They are interested in cooperating with the law in working out practical 
end equitable solutions to any problem concerning mufflers and exhaust equipment. 
If you have such a problem in your community, we shall 
welcome your letters — and the opportunity to explain 
what we, the muffler industry, are doing to correct 
the problems of noisy mufflers and improper 


Mid-Winter Seminars at 
Southern Police Institute 


The Southern Police Institute at the 
University of Louisville has announced 
its mid-winter seminars for the first 
three months of 1959. They are: Jan. 
5-15, Police and the Juvenile Offender; 
Jan. 26-Feb. 6, State Police Adminis- 
tration; Feb. 9-20, Methods and Tech- 
niques of Instructions; Mar. 2-13, Sci- § 
entific Investigation of Crime. Each 








2915 W. Olympic Blvd. 
NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE Olympic Blvd 





NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


seminar will have instructors who are 
recognized authorities in their particu- 
lar field. For bulletins giving further 
information, write to David A. Mc- 
Candless, Director, Southern Police 
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Institute, University of Louisville, 
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Compiled by 


John I. Schwarz, 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna. 


. You allowed the owner of a house 
to read your search warrant, where- 
upon he immediately tore it up. 
What would you do? 

A. Continue the search as though the 
warrant were in my possession. 

. You and a brother officer are 


ann 


my is searching a farm for stolen goods. 
iv Of The owner of the farm, in a fit of 
without anger, shot and seriously wounded 


your comrade, after which he ran 
across the field trying to escape. 
What would you do? 

. Empty my gun at the criminal in 
an effort to stop him and if un- 
successful, I would return to my 
wounded comrade and administer 

h all assistance possible. In this case 
cr. the name of the assailant would be 

known to me and he no doubt could 

be arrested at a later date. 





12 SHOTS in 
5 SECONDS» 
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. You are searching a house for 


stolen goods and in the cellar you 
discover an illegal still in opera- 
tion. What would you do? 


. Arrest the man for a violation of 


the liquor laws. The still would be 
turned over to the agents of the 
Liquor Control Board. 


Q@. You are searching the home of 


John Doe, whom you suspect has 
stolen a quantity of clothing from 
a men’s store. While searching you 
find two hundred cartons of ciga- 
rettes. What action would you 
take? 

I would seize the cigarettes and 
John Doe and take him before a 
Magistrate and hold him until an 
investigation was made to deter- 
mine where the cigarettes came 
from. It is unlikely that John Doe 
would have that many cigarettes 
in his possession, and it would be 
presumed that they were stolen. 


. Suppose that you learned that 


these cigarettes were not stolen 
and that this man had a legal right 
to their possession. What would 
happen? 

You would return the cigarettes to 
him and let it go at that. 


Q. Explain why you would take a 


member of the household with you 
while searching for stolen goods. 
In order to circumvent any charge 
which might be made later that you 
had stolen any of the personal 
goods which might have been in 
(Continued on Page 63) 











OSCAR 


FISHER 


Photographic 
Processing 
Equipment 

is 

Fabricated 
Entirely 

of 


Type sk 
sIG L 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 


Type 3161 (18-12) stainless steel, 
from which all ef the Oscar Fisher 
precessing equipment is manu- 
factured, is the only type of 
stainless steel that satisfacterily 
resists the cerresive action of 
photographic chemicals. 


OSCAR 


FiSHER 


COMPANY, INC. 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
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“RAY+AAB~ FLASHERS cre 
fee depts. Repeatedly the auin ¢ ef City County ond 
tote 


flashing 
gency vehicles becouse only “Key- ‘teb hes the fee- 
tures specified. 


“STOP-IT" SAFETY FLASHER 


Makes lights flash on-and-eff. Used fer flashing worning sig- 
nals and directional signols. Centinues te burn lamps we 2 
steady light in event of foilure. Available in 4 types. 

flash 1 to 4, 21 candle-power or singly or in +. 
without matching flasher to load. 6 ond 


“UNIVERSAL” ALTERNATING FLASHER 
ings esi Meets requirements of State Lows fer citernet- 
ing 7 , & » A, amperes. 6 or 12 volts. Ne 


Gas Ae. % . -7 ter lights er horn signels. 
Write fer Felder, Prices and Disceunts. 


MACCHI & COMPANY 


819 Valencia Street, Sen Franci 10, Calif 
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Chapter XVIII 


General Interrogation Principles 


In a chemistry laboratory if two parts of hydrogen 
are added to one part of oxygen in a closed container 
and a spark is ignited, water will result. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how many times this experiment is repeated or in 
what parts of the world, the results will always be the 
same because there are no variables. Thus, the chemist 
is able to state certain rules concerning this reaction. 

No definite rules can be stated regarding interro- 
gation, since in every interrogation there are three 
variables. These variables prevent the establishment 
of rules. However, an experienced interrogator can 
formulate general principles. 

This book has been devoted to explaining general 
principles of what to say and how to act in a given 
situation. This chapter discusses many of the remaining 
general principles not previously covered. But first, let 
us look at the three variables so that we will have a 
better understanding of just what is involved in the 
interrogation situation. 


Three Variables 

The 3 variables are: the suspect, the interrogator, and 
the crime under consideration. 

In considering the first variable—the suspect—we 
know that no two suspects are exactly alike. Thus, a 
technique which the interrogator used successfully on 
one case will not automatically insure success in other 
cases of the same type. In fact, the individual suspect’s 
mental outlook can undergo such a dramatic change 
that within five minutes after the interrogation has 
started, you are literally talking to a different person. 

For example, the man who was very worried before 
the interrogation might quickly become fully relaxed, 
for he has learned from an inept interrogator that the 
police have nothing on him. Or, the suspect, who was 
not particularly worried before the interrogation, is 
now greatly worried since he thinks his accomplice will 
confess and implicate him. 

Thus, the interrogator must be extremely flexible in 
being able to change from one tactic to another tactic 
which appears to be the better one to use at this par- 
ticular moment. He must never become so fixed in his 
ways that he can only use one or two different tech- 
niques simply because they have occasionally worked 
for him in the past. 

The second variable is the interrogator himself. 
Obviously our moods, outlook, and personality are con- 
tinually changing. Most interrogators are more alert and 
flexible in the morning when they are fresh and relaxed. 
Take the same interrogator at the end of a hard day, 
and _ his nga fatigue and mental exhaustion will 
result in his being not nearly so effective. 

Also, contrast the feelings of an interrogator talking 
to a good-looking blonde suspected of shoplifting a 
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$1.98 article with the interrogation of an ex-convict 
suspected of killing a police officer. It will take the 
strongest will-power for the interrogator to keep the 
purpose of both interrogations the same—to learn what 
is the exact truth. 

The third variable is the crime under consideration. 
We know that it will be harder to get a person to con- 
fess to a murder than to have him confess to stealing 
an apple from a fruit stand. 

But what is not so obvious is that it may be easier 
to get a certain person to confess a murder than it is 
to get another person to confess stealing an apple. 

This is extremely important to remember. Many times 
an interrogation is not even conducted, since the in- 
vestigator has the same attitude as a murder-textbook 
author who wrote, “Don’t waste time interrogating a 
murderer. He will not confess since he realizes that he 
probably will be executed if he confesses.” 

Often interrogations are not given because the in- 
vestigators feel, “This guy won't tell us the right time 
of day, he is an ex-con (or a college graduate smart 
enough to keep his mouth shut, or he has already seen 
an attorney, etc.).” 

Or, if an interrogation is conducted, the interrogator 
originally views the situation so pessimistically that it 
is obvious to the suspect and it gives him courage to 
continue to lie. 

The fastest confession the senior author ever obtained 
was from a lawyer considered one of the top criminal 
attorneys in a city of over three million people. Within 
15 seconds after the start of the interrogation the at- 
torney confessed to sitting down next to a gorgeous 
brunette in a park and then committing a sex crime! 

A saying that is true in sports also applies to interro- 
gators: “A team already defeated before the game 
begins will be defeated at the end of the game.” 

On the other hand, the interrogator should not be 
so confident of his ability to get a confession that he 
fails to arm himself with the necessary background 
information and/or to formulate plans before the in- 
terrogation begins on how he is going to conduct the 
interrogation. 

Usually this over-confidence is present when there is 
a great deal of evidence absolutely indicating the sus- 
pect’s guilt. The interrogator is positive the suspect will 
have sense enough to know he is caught and that the 
only thing he can do is confess. It is usually in these 
cases that the interrogator has his ears quickly pinned 
back and learns nothing from the suspect! Both authors 
have learned this the hard way. 


Always Be in Command 
The interrogators part requires that at all times 
he must remain in control of the situation. This never 
means that he resorts to bullying the suspect. Rather, 
by alert and constant thinking he smoothly and com- 
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petently keeps the questions and answers directed on + 
the specific objectives of the questioning. MM ) LV y 2 ~ oO 
Often suspects so veer the interrogator from his mis- CU € Ud] J 


sion that soon the suspect is doing the interrogation. 
Too many investigators condv *t an interrogation in such ° > 

| a manner that, before it is over, the subject knows abso- Fe solution QO] @ 
| lutely everything the police know. Also, and most im- . 

“a portant, the subject usually learns that what the police 

) do have on him is not sufficient for a conviction. 

cite Unless you have a definite purpose in mind, never / Q 5Y / 

tell the subject anything about the crime beyond the e 

very basic facts. Rather, restrict your comments to itn 
generalities. When a subject does ask a question about 











the crime, give him a big smile and say: 

“You should know, George, you are the one who did 
mvict it. Don’t ask me exactly how the money was stolen. | 
2 the only know you did it. Ask yourself, you were the eye- 
» the witness to it, for you did it. And, we can prove you 
what did.” 

Or, if not veering the interrogator from his objectives, 
ition. the suspect interjects irrelevant information. This can 
con- only mislead and confuse the interrogator. Also, it 
aling wastes valuable time, thus lessening the interrogator’s 

chances of obtaining a confession. 
asier 
it is Bluffs 

The fastest way to end any interrogation is for the 
imes interrogator to use a poorly thought-out bluff. If the 
e in- subject calls him on it, the interrogator can not produce. 
book For example, it is very common for police officers to 
ng a say, “Your partner has confessed,” or, “Your partner 


it he has given us a written confession; why don't you con- 
| fess.” Many subjects reply, “Oh yeah, bring him in and ; : ; 
2 in- let me hear him say I am involved,” or, “If he has given Item I: To tailor the finest in Police 





time you a written confession, let me read it.” Unif t Ww t B 
mart If the interrogator cannot produce he might as well niforms | must use arrenton beaver 
seen go home, for the rest of his time will be wasted. (See Fabrics. 

Chapter V on how to properly conduct an interrogation 
ator when two or more men are possibly involved. ) ° : 
at it Another bluff that should be avoided is the interro- Item II: To convince all Police De- 
e to gator’s trying to prove he knows all about the crime. partments that Warrenton Fabrics 


For example, a man’s house burns down. Investigation = bts . a 
ined establishes that several hours before the fire he bought should be “named” in their specifi- 





inal 10 gallons of gasoline in cans. The firemen reported that : : 

thin gasoline was found in all parts of the house, that the cations for Uniforms. 

. at- kitchen has the greatest damage, therefore, “undoubt- . F 

20us edly that is where the fire started”. The interrogator is Item III: To satisfy all Police Depart- 
e! in a wonderful position to get a confession. . . 

1TO- All the interrogator has to do to destroy his position ments which rely on my judgement by 


ame is to say, “George, you bought 10 gallons of gas at using Warrenton Fabrics in their Uni- 
Joe’s Gas Station, you had Joe put it in 2 five-gallon 


be cans, then you brought it to the house and threw it forms. 

- he all over the house, and then you started the fire in the Manufacturers of Fine Uniform 

und kitchen. We know it and we can prove it.” Fabrics Since 1845 

in- The only thing wrong with this approach is, how does 

the the interrogator know for sure that the fire started in | | 2 6 4 gg ~wwwwnnnnnnnernrrnrn err reeneneneseeeeeees ; 
the kitchen? If the fire started in the hallway, the sub- 

e is ject gains a great deal of confidence as soon as he EMANUEL TRILLING 

sus- realizes that the interrogator is not as smart as he 

will thinks he is. If the interrogator had left out where he — Sales Agents — 

the thought the fire had started, he would probably get a WARRENTON WOOLEN CO. 

ese confession. Now he is in trouble 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

ned The main thing to remember about any or all bluffs Write for samples of: 

Ors is—never bluff when a guilty person can catch you at it. seen enemmeee 


16 ounce [) 30 ounce [) Serges (all 


Changing a Suspect’s Emotion 20 ounce] Whipes-ds weights) | 
It is often necessary at the start of the interrogation 


for the interrogator to change the suspect's present 















nes - : ie “it “ee ag 
ver emotion. For instance, a despair-ridden individual is in 
ane a really deep melancholy. It will probably be impossible 
> . =  ~« - -  “ L_ x {_—_——— —- @6$00nedeeeeoeeeooeeeoeeseeeeesees seeoecoesos 
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Interrogation ............... (From Page 33) 


to obtain the truth from him while he is in such a state, 
for he is so worried either about his fate or the ter- 
ribleness of his crime, that he is really unable to be 
moved by the interrogator’s usual appeals to tell the 
truth. 

Thus, the interrogator should convince the suspect 
that things are not nearly as black as he thinks. The 
interrogator points out that the emotionally upset sub- 
ject can get relief—but only by telling the truth and 
relieving the burden from his mind. That is, the interro- 
gator concentrates on exploiting the suspect's emotional 
state by pointing out that relief can be obtained by 
confessing. 

This is best done by saying, “Don, this isn’t one-tenth 
as bad as you think. I talk to people every day, and 
usually on lots more serious things than this. What you 
did is very minor. 

“I am talking with you since | am sure you dont 
want to feel like you do now the rest of your life. And, 
you will continue to feel terrible if you don’t tell the 
truth. Why? Because, you are not the criminal type, 
and you are sorry for doing what you did. I mean, Don, 
you are sorry, aren't you?” 

However, the reverse treatment is used if the suspect 
is acting unconcerned, or is a “joker” or a “wise-guy”. 
Here the interrogator sobers the suspect by stating 
that as long as he continues his present attitude, the situ- 
ation is getting more and more serious. 

“George, as long as you continue to tell this phony 
story of yours of not knowing anything about this, 
well, I wonder if you will still be laughing (telling 
jokes, or spouting off) when the judge recognizes you 
have acted like a true criminal and sentences you as a 
criminal, giving you 10 to 20 years (or whatever ‘he 
penalty can be) in prison. George, you should wake up 
to the fact that this is serious.” 

Such a statement will usually impress upon the sus- 
pect that he had better begin to look at the situation 
in a different light. The interrogator then follows this up 
with an appeal for the suspect to tell the truth. 

“George, as long as you aci like a criminal, this is 
serious. You know we've got enough to easily prove you 
did it. Why den’t you throw yourself on the mercy of 
the court and show them you are on the road to re- 
forming by telling the truth? Now, did you take that 
car in order to use it in a stick-up, or merely because 
you wanted to go for a ride? Was it to be used in a 
robbery?” 


Make Only Promises You Can Keep 

Never make a promise that you know you will not 
be able to keep. For example, never promise a suspect 
that if he confesses he will not be arrested, when you 
know he will be. 

You can tell the suspect that you will speak with the 
district attorney and report how co-operative the sus- 
pect has been in telling the truth. The interrogator must 
say, if asked: 

I have no power to make any promises in regard to 
immunity or a lesser sentence if you decide to tell the 
truth. Frank, I could tell you that you won't be arrested 
or go to jail, but that would be lying to you, Frank, and 
I haven't told you any lies here today and I am not 
going to start now. Those things are out of my hands. I 
am here only to find out if you are sorry or not that you 
did it. I am sure you are sorry, aren't you?” 

The interrogator says this for the following reasons: 
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|. The suspect undoubtedly knows that the interro- 
gator cannot really grant such a promise, Yet, the sus- 
pect is looking for straws to grasp. To tell him you can- 
not promise him anything will let him know you are 
being perfectly fair and truthful and that you are not 
trying to trick him. 

Thus, what you have previously said will take on even 
greater importance in his mind. He is now very likely 
to confess with just a bit more urging on the interro- 
tor’s part, hence, a follow-up (“I am sure you are sorry, 
aren't you?” ) is added on. 

2. A suspect might give a false confession if he 
believes that the police just “want to clear the com- 
plaint up and not arrest anyone”. 

3. The interrogator who makes a false promise has 
just lost some of his self-respect, even though he tells 
himself he hasn't. This is especially true if the suspect 
confesses only because of a false promise. 

4. The interrogator’s own associates will probably 
consider him a man not to be trusted, a man who will 
go to almost any length to obtain a confession. 

5. A suspect who confessed because of a promise, 
only later to discover that the promise was false, will 
become anti-police. Also, you can be sure he will “keep 
his mouth shut” in future if he is ever interrogated 
again. 

6. The suspect will tell his friends, “Don’t ever tell 
those damn cops anything—they lie and lie and double- 
cross you.” Thus, the general result will be that in the 
future, confessions will become harder and harder to 
obtain, since many suspects will turn a deaf ear to any- 
thing interrogators say. 


No Smoking 

Those who smoke know the psychological value of a 
cigarette. Some time ago a cigarette advertisement 
stated that whe» embarrassed, be nonchalant and light 
up their brand. ‘iving the suspect a chance to smoke 
makes him feel better and more relaxed. Also, it gives 
him a feeling of confidence and more assurance that 
he should continue to lie. 

The granting of relaxation and confidence alone is 
reason enough for not permitting the suspect to smoke. 
But, there are two other important reasons why you 
should not allow most suspects to smoke. 

1. The entire process of lighting up and smoking a 
cigarette will distract the suspect from what you are 
saying. For him to blow smoke into your face will give 
him the command of the interrogation. For him to keep 
puffing on the cigarette will be a continuous distraction. 

2. Utilize his desire to smoke to your benefit. That 
is, you know he is a smoker—either by the smell of 
his breath, yellowed fingertips, a pack of cigarettes in 
his pocket, or his asking for a smoke. 

For example, if he starts to reach for a cigarette tell 
him: 

“Joe, after you tell me the truth here we'll go out and 
both have a smoke. We can't smoke in here because of 
fire regulations.” 

Note: The interrogator does not abruptly tell the sus- 
pect, “No smoking in here!” when he wants to smoke. 
To do so would only cause an argument by his asking, 
“Why not?” The interrogator’s job would then be me 
that much harder because of the ill-feeling caused. 

Rather, the interrogator blames “fire regulations” for 
the no smoking rule. Naturally, the interrogator does 
not smoke after refusing to let the suspect do so. 

No court decision has ever held that refusing to let 
a man smoke during an interrogation constitutes third 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Law Editor 


State Acquittal No Bar To 
Federal Conviction 

Los Angeles police officers, watching 
for possible illegal narcotics activity in 
a problem-area of the city, took under 
surveillance a taxicab which was 
parked in a lot next to an apartment 
house. They observed the defendant 
approach the taxicab, look furtively 
about, and enter. As the vehicle drove 
away, the police officers followed in 
an unmarked police car. 

When the taxicab stopped at a traf- 
fic signal, the two officers alighted 
from their car and approached. They 
had no warrant for the defendant's 
arrest, had not seen him commit any 
crime, and had no idea as to his iden- 
tity. One officer came to the side of 
the taxicab where the defendant was 
seated, and orally identified himself 
as a police officer. He exhibited his 
badge and shined his flashlight upon 
it. 

Defendant reached into his pocket 
and dropped an object on the floor of 
the taxicab. The officer focused his 
light on the object and told the de- 
fendant he was under arrest “for nar- 
cotics.”” The other officer retrieved from 
the floor a package of what was later 
found to contain heroin. 

Charged in the California Superior 
Court with illegal possession of nar- 
cotics, a motion to suppress the evi- 
dence, consisting of the package of 
heroin, was made and granted. The 
court held that the police officers did 


“According to Law... 


Edited by Judge Irving B. Zeichner 


not have probable cause for arresting 
the defendant without a warrant of 
arrest, and that seizure of the evidence 
without a search warrant was there- 
fore unlawful. Defendant was acquit- 
ted. 

The police officer who had arrested 
the defendant, after conferring with 
his superiors, went to the federal nar- 
cotics office. As a result, an indictment 
was returned by a federal grand jury, 
charging the defendant with a viola- 
tion related to the same incident and 
narcotics involved in his state prosecu- 
tion. 

Defendant moved in the federal dis- 
trict court quash the indictment on 
the ground that the state court deter- 
mination that the evidence was illegal- 
ly seized was binding upon the federal 
court and precluded such court from 
making an independent determination. 

The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit held that a state 
court prosecution and acquittal does 
not preclude subsequent federal prose- 
cution and conviction of the same per- 
son on a similar federal charge. 

“It is true that here the state court 
ruling which led to acquittal pertains 
to a basic right—tthe right to be secure 
in person and property—which right 
is enforceable against both federal and 
nonfederal authorities. It is also true 
that the state court ruling represents 
an application of a method of enforc- 
ing this right—exclusion of illegally- 
seized evidence in a subsequent crim- 
inal trial—which both the federal gov- 
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ernment and California utilize. 

“But the federal trial court did not 
here contest that constitutional prin- 
ciple or deny to California the right to 
apply, in its own way and in its own 


proceedings, the mutually-followed 
remedy. That is all California sought 
to do in this case—and it succeeded— 
by excluding the evidence and acquit- 
ting Rios of the state charge. Cali- 
fornia has not sought to exclude the 
evidence from use in a federal criminal 
proceeding. 

“We therefore hold that the federal 
trial court was entitled to make its 
own determination as to the legality 
of the seizure, and that its uncontested 
finding and conclusion that the seizure 
was legal warranted denial of the 
motions in question.” It affirmed the 
judgment of conviction. 


Testimony of Accomplices 

Defendant was convicted by a judge, 
sitting without a jury, of conspiracy 
and burglary, larceny and receiving 
stolen goods. At the trial, evidence in- 
dicated that at approximately 12:15 
a.m., police officers observed the de- 
fendant and two others standing in 
front of a Philadelphia clothing store. 
The officers circled the block three 
times in an automobile and each time 
they drove by the establishment, the 
three men moved away from the store’s 
double windows. 

The police then parked their car and 
set up stake outs in the vicinity, keep- 
ing the men under surveillance. One of 
the men being observed threw a brick 
through the window and took some 
clothing therefrom. At the approach 
of the police, defendant and the other 
two fled but were immediately appre- 
hended. 

Defendant took the stand in his own 
defense and denied that he was with 
the other two men. He testified that 
he was looking in a store window a few 
Coors removed from the burglarized 
store when he heard some shooting. 


He then ran but was immediately 
apprehended. 
On appeal, the defendant main- 


tained that the evidence did not sus- 
tain his conviction because the accom- 
plices in admitting their guilt testified 
that the defendant was not a party to 
the crime. The Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania affirmed the judgment. 
It held that the trial judge was not 
obliged to believe the evidence of the 
two accomplices but could choose to 
believe the testimony of the police 
officers which placed the defendant at 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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Underwater Patrolman 
by Chief William F. Charles 
Pompton Lakes, N. J. 

A NEW PHASE of police work 
was recently introduced to our de- 
partment by Patrolman Lynn Weck- 
back. He has been a member of our 
police force for the past four years, 
and has adapted his interest in skin 
diving to practical police work. With 
three rivers and two lakes within 
the borough Imts, underwatier re- 
covery and life saving is a must in 
our police training program. 

Weckback received his first in- 
struction while serving with the 
Navy's amphibious force. He now 
uses his skill in recovering property 
tossed into waters by thieves who 
“get rid of” items stolen from homes. 

The patrolman dives on an aver- 
age of twice a week at the Franklin 
quarries, which are about 45 to 50 
feet deep. He is now training two 




















patrolmen for this special work, and 
soon our department will have two 
teams of two men each ready for 
underwater work. The officers have 
all the necessary equipment for div- 
ing and cold weather gear to go 
through the ice in the event of a 
drowning. The cold weather gear 
was used to good advantage this past 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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save a life. 


in one blow. 


in your patrol car. 


Write 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 











HALLIGAN TOOL* 


Can you measure its price for 
one life saved? Certainly, cost is 
no object when it comes to saving 
a human life. When you think about 
it, don’t wait and wish you had one 
- +» get one, and when life is at stake, 


call for the HALLIGAN TOOL*: 


. that can open locked doors and 
. that can shatter glass or glass brick 


. that allows men to work in cramped 
quarters because it is only 30” long. 

. that can do the work of a hook, Worsted 
axe, punch and chisel and a claw hook. 

. that should be standard equipment 


4 1505 Met litan Ave. 
M. A. Halligan, New York 62, N. Y. 





* PATENTED 





DOWN 
TIES 


12 solid colors 

100% DACRON 

Wash 'n Wear 
or 

100% Wool 








For safety’s sake —end flying, flapping ties 


Soil: 


BUTTON > 


$] 50 Slip small end thry Button tie fo shirt 


Order Smoothie Button Down Ties from the following uniform mfgrs. 
or direct from A. Schreter & Sons Co., Inc., 16 S. Euvtaw St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. or, from your regular uniform dealer: 
W. S. Darley & Co., 2810 Washington Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Maier-Lavaty Co., 315.S. Peoria St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Penn Garment Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Russell Uniform Co., 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 









*U.S. Pat. 
loop lobe! # 2,813,273 
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Introducing- 
The International 


Juvenile Officers Association 


by W. Cleon Skousen, 
Chief of Police, Salt Lake City, Utah 


J UVENILE CRIME control has gone in- 
ternational! 

For more than two years a fast- 
growing fraternity of juvenile experts 
in the police field have been pooling 
their resources to win the war against 
juvenile crime. This new group, called 
the International Juvenile Officers As- 
sociation, has already attracted the at- 
tention of the United Nations and 
enjoys a close working relationship 
with Dr. Manuel Lopez-Rey, Director 
of Social Defense for the United 
Nations. 

It will be of particular interest to 
police officials in the United States to 
learn that a number of techniques and 
cultural developments are successfully 
working in juvenile crime _ control 
abroad which have not been exploited 
in this country. While we consider our- 
selves “socially advanced’, the plain 
fact is that the United States, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom which are all 
“socially advanced’”’ have the dubious 
distinction of being the least successful 
in curbing crime among youth. This is 
why it will be helpful to United States 
juvenile officers to have the benefit of 
ideas which are working elsewhere 
much more impressively than some of 
the ideas we are using here at home. 

The International Juvenile Officers 
Association was organized March 21, 
1957, at Oakland, California, by a con- 
ference of delegates from many parts 
of the United States and Canada as 
well as from several European and 
Asiatic countries. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, officers were 
elected and the organization immedi- 
ately launched forth upon several am- 
bitious projects. 

1. To identify itself with all matters 
that have to do with youth and youth 
problems as they pertain to the area 
of law enforcement. 

2. To foster the creation of a spe- 
cialized juvenile crime control unit in 
each law enforcement agency. 

3. To aggressively combat all forms 
of narcotic addiction. 

4. To endorse the use of fingerprint- 
ing and photographing of juvenile of- 
fenders for purposes of investigation 
and identification. 
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5. To distribute bulletins at frequent 
intervals for the purpose of sharing the 
latest information which will be help- 
ful to juvenile officers. 
Under the leadership of its new 
president, Captain Vernon Shiflett, the 
International Juvenile Officers Associa- 
tion got off to a good start. The Oak- 
land Police Department proved to be 
a wonderful host and except for the 
staging of an unexpected rock ’n roll 
earthquake the convention went off 
smoothly and successfully. Later Presi- 
dent Shiflett travelled throughout the 
United States and sponsored a “Tell 
the World” campaign that brought in 
hundreds of new members. 
The second annual convention of the 
International Juvenile Officers Associa- 
tion took place May 21-23, 1958, at 
Milwaukee. Jovial, dynamic Michael 
Wolke, Captain of the Milwaukee Po- 
lice Department Youth Bureau, became 
the newly-elected president. Speakers 
included widely known authorities on 
various types of juvenile problems and 
the banquet speaker was Dr. Manuel 
Lopez-Rey of the United Nations. In 
between sessions the Milwaukee hosts 
entertained the delegates with a mag- 
nificent series of luncheons, barbecues, 
stage shows and sightseeing trips. 
After the election of officers at this 
convention the roster dramatically re- 
flected the widespread representation 
which exists in this new organization: 
J. T. Alley 
Chief, Lubbock, Texas, Police De- 
partment 

Genevieve Bayreuther 
Officer, San Francisco Police De- 
partment 

Robert M. Carnes 
Law Enforcement Cousultant, Wis- 
consin Division for Children and 
Youth 

George W. D’Artois 
Director, Sheriff’s Juvenile Bureau, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

John C. Davenport 
Captain, Cincinnati Police Depart- 
ment 

Edward J. Durning 
Captain, Irvington, 

Police Department 


New Jersey 
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John A. Hampton 
Sergeant, Los Angeles Police De- 
partment 

Melvin Roy Hibbard 
Lieutenant, State Division of Chil- 
dren and Youth, Longview, Wash- 
ington 

Frank J. Popello 
Captain, Maricopa County Sher- 
iff’s Office, Phoenix, Arizona 

Edward E. Rector 
Captain, Oklahoma City Police 
Department 

Vernon Shiflett 
Captain, San Bernardino Police 
Department 

W. Cleon Skousen 
Chief, Salt Lake City Police De- 
partment 

Andrew J. Sparacino 
Sergeant, Rochester Police Depart- 
ment 

Charles W. Taylor 
Sergeant, Wilmette, Illinois, Police 
Department 

William A. Walker, Sr. 

Captain, New Orleans Department 
of Police 

Michael S. Wolke 
Captain, Milwaukee Police Depart- 
ment 

Those of you who save copies of 
LAW AND ORDER will find a picture 
of the installation of officers on page 
41 of the July issue. Lee E. Lawder, 
Editor of LAW AND ORDER, attended 
the convention and did a fine editorial 
on the International Juvenile Officers 
Association in the July issue. 

The officers and Board of Governors 
met in Salt Lake City, October 16-17, 
1958, to discuss plans for the third an- 
nual convention which will be held in 
Seattle on May 27-29, 1959. Roy Hib- 
bard promises great things for this 
meeting and it is hoped that several 
hundred delegates will attena. 

Future plans for the International 
Juvenile Officers Association include 
some tremendous benefits for its mem- 
bers: 

1. Monthly publication of current 
information on juve aile problems. 

2. Purchase of professional books 
through IJOA at a reduced rate. 

3. A comprehensive film library ex- 
change. 

4. Promotion of specialized training 
in the juvenile field. 

5. Report on the results of the 
world-wide survey of juvenile crime by 
the United Nations. 

6. Promotion of uniform terminology 
and record keeping. 

7. Promotion of a new procedure for 
the care and cure of sex deviates. 

8. Promotion of a new procedure for 
the control of narcotics. 
(Continued on Page 42) 














“A summer camp program takes advantage of the facilities of the Armed Forces. The Sheriff’s 
Office sends more than 3,000 youths, 14-18 years of age, on a one week’s encampment at the 


Great Lakes Naval Training Center and the Glenview Naval Air Base.” 


by Sheriff Joseph D. Lohman, Cook County, Illinois 


W un PERSONS 18 years of age and under committing 
more than 50 per cent of all 
enforcement agencies must prepare themselves to attack 
the youthful offender problem as it actually exists. 
First, we must understand the problem, which neces- 
sitates sweeping away the cobweb-like myths about 


major crimes, law 


juvenile delinquency. Second, we must direct man- 
power to correspond to the problem. I have 19 men 
from my 165-man force working exclusively with 
juveniles and have advocated that at least 10 per cent 
of all police manpower be assigned to this area. Third, 
this manpower must be specifically trained in police 
juvenile work. Fourth, a juvenile bureau must develop a 
program that includes positive, preventive activities as 
well as routines of investigation, arrest and case han- 
dling. 

The myths which hinder intelligent treatment of de- 
linquency are: 

1. All delinquents are alike. (They are alike only in 
the common name we give them—“delinquent”. ) 

2. Severe punishment is the ultimate deterrent to 
crime. (It is the swiftness and certainty of justice which 
impresses, not the severity of punishment. ) 

3. The delinquent has been effectively treated if he 
is removed from our sight. (Every youngster must one 
day return to the community. We take an enormous, 
calculated risk by placing him in a correctional insti- 
tution. ) 

4. The first offender should be merely admonished 
and then given another chance. (This alone usually 
breeds contempt for the law. Giving a youngster a real 
chance requires consideration of his underlying needs 
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and placing him in touch with persons or agencies 
equipped to cope with those needs. ) 

5. There is a single and simple solution of the delin- 
quency problem. (There is none. If we address the 
pioblem in its total community context, we may be 
able to bring to bear those aspects of community life 
which relate to each child’s needs. ) 


Manpower 

Our juvenile bureau is headed by a director who has 
a background in sociology and psychology, an assistant 
director who has the rank of police captain and has 
both graduate study and professional experience in 
sociology, and a lieutenant and sergeant, both with con- 
siderable training and experience. The 11 juvenile 
officers under them have had both academic and in- 
tensive in-service training. 

The officers work out of the three Sheriff's police 
stations in Cook County, outside Chicago. There is a 
three-man clerical staff in the downtown office from 
which activities are directed, and two men are stationed 
at Family Court (the juvenile court) to handle our 
cases and those of suburban police departments on a 
cooperative basis. 


Training 

Mere manpower is not enough. Juvenile Officers 
must have the specialized techniques and information 
to deal with young offenders. During each of the last 
three years, I have set up extensive training sessions. 
The most recent was attended by all the men from 
my bureau and 151 men from 90 departments through- 
out the greater Chicago metropolitan area. It consisted 
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of ten weekly sessions examining local problems and 
procedures in the field. Recognized experts lectured on 
such basic subjects as understanding and classifying 
delinquents, juvenile law and the courts, the juvenile 
officer as a case finder, his specialized police function, 
his relation to the community and other police per- 
sonnel, and the juvenile officer’s role in delinquency 
control and prevention. Advanced sessions covered the 
implications of population trends in the Chicago metro- 
politan area, techniques and procedures in police case 
referral, legislative and judicial problems, interviewing 
techniques and case studies in delinquent motivation. 


School Program 

Our school liaison program is an excellent demon- 
stration of the manner in which a juvenile bureau must 
address itself to the problem of delinquency. The 
schools are a focal point because they are the one offi- 
cial, organized element of the community with which 
all youngsters are involved during the years they are 
prone to develop delinquent behavior. 

The highlights of this program include the schools’ 
referral of chronic truancy and in-school behavior cases 
to a designated juvenile officer. He is not superimposed 
upon counseling and adjustment personnel of the 
school, but rather assists school personnel in dealing 
intelligently with these complex problems. This contact 
acquaints the juvenile officer with potential law viola- 
tors at a time when they are most amenable to reorienta- 
tion—before they have become involved by the com- 
mission of an offense. 

We also serve an integrating function, bringing to- 
gether the school and the juvenile officers from muni- 
cipal areas served by the school. 

Two types of institutions have been developed to 
alert school personnel to the nature of the delinquency 
problem. They are taught by myself, members of the 
bureau and outside experts. One, for the entire staff of 
a high school, consists of an after-school visit on a 
“team” basis. The other is a ten-week institute, which 





“Manpower is not enough. Juvenile officers must have spe- 
cial techniques . . . I have set up extensive training ses- 
sions.” 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE MAJOR CRIME PROBLEM: DELINQUENCY 

















was patterned after the police program and has now 
been attended by 246 school personnel. The covrses in 
this institute were offered at three locations in the 
county. 

Our juvenile officers make classroom appearances to 
explain the relationship between youth, the delinquent, 
the dependent and the police, as well as to discuss gen- 
eral community problems and programs affecting both 
youth and the police. 

We have originated a follow-up program on all chil- 
dren who drop out of school at the age of 16. The 
school notifies our department of those who leave and 
a juvenile officer discusses them with school counselors. 
Then, the juvenile officer, the child and the parents 
meet to discuss immediate plans for the drop-out. This 
is done on a friendly basis to let them realize the 
juvenile bureau wishes to aid the youngster in keeping 
out of trouble. 

The entire school program is carried out under the 
control of complete records and reports. 


Other Programs 
The juvenile bureau also directs several programs in 
which youngsters and police are involved—not by tra- 
ditional arrest and detention—but as co-participants in 
worthwhile activities. A summer camp program takes 
advantage of the facilities of the Armed Forces. The 
Sheriff's Office sends more than 3,000 youths 14-18 
years of age on one-week encampments at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center and Glenview Naval Air Base, 
in cooperation with the U. S. Marine Corps. Our office 
takes care of processing and transportation, and the 
military supervises the youngsters while they are at 
camp. We also have organized a twenty-team baseball 
league, with each participant furnished a uniform and 
equipment. Funds for these programs are provided by 

interested business and professional men. 

Activities such as these should be supplemented by 
teenage forestry camps under government sponsorship, 

(Continued on Page 49) 





“We also have organized a 20-team baseball league with 
each participant furnished with a uniform and equip- 
ment.” 
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9. Promotion of a uniform age limit 
for juveniles. 

| 10. Copies of significant speeches 

given at conventions. 

In order to properly and adequately 
provide these benefits in quantity there 
will have to be some adjustments in 
the amount of the annual dues but this 
can be worked out at the convention 

in Seattle next May. Will Copp, Pub- 
lisher of LAW AND ORDER, has 
offered to print and distribute all the 
Internaticaal Juvenile Officers Associa- 
tion’s bulletin material at a _ very 
modest cost and this will also be taken 
up by the convention in May. 

It is the intention of the Interna- 
tional Juvenile Officers Association to 
work very closely with the Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police as 
well as other major organizations to 
avoid duplication of effort but offer a 
united effort on all common problems. 
There are some challenging oppor- 
tunities for service. 

Modern civilization is trembling in 
fearful expectation of doomsday at the 
very moment in human history when 
we have reached the possibility of 
achieving the three greatest victories 
in human history. These victories grow 
out of the technological possibility of 
providing adequate food, clothing and 
housing for every human being alive. 
Only one thing stands in the way 
of this complete fulfillment—CRIME. 
Crime on the home front and inter- 
national crime among nations. Sci- 
entists assure us that within the 
framework of a culture where crime 
has been suppressed, basic material 
needs could be completely provided. 

The International Juvenile Officers 
Association feels that it can make a 
genuine contribution in building a kind 
of civilization where peace and plenty 
will abide; where children are raised 
in a laboratory of good citizenship and 
where predatory adults will not be 
allowed to impose their decadence and 
degeneracy on tomorrow’s citizens. A 
vast united effort moving across the 
world can sweep the current crime 
culture into oblivion. To play its part 
in such an important role is the reason 
the International Juvenile Officers 
Association was born. END 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR A SAFETY OFFICERS TALK 





Safe Sledding 


by Richard C. Redmond 


- means only one thing to chil- 
dren—the fun of sledding. However, 
snow brings apprehension to parents 
who are well aware of the dangers 
which sledding may involve. Most 
parents are concerned with the safety 
of their children and caution them to 
be careful. Yet, somehow in the 
youngsters’ excitement, these warnings 
are forgotten and they tend to become 
careless. 

After the slide down hill, hitching a 
ride behind a passing car may seem 
like an easy way to get back to the top. 
Rough and tumble horseplay while 
sledding may seem like fun at the time. 
Still, these moments of carelessness can 
turn a happy day’s play into the 
tragedy of a child killed or maimed for 
life. 

Conscientious police departments 
recognize the fact that effective safety 
education requires the cooperation of 
parents, teachers, and the police. For 
this reason nearly every department 
has a juvenile officer who is responsible 
for the administration of a safety pro- 
gram. It naturally follows that he will 


include safe sledding in those areas 
of the country where snowy weather 
is normal. 

There are many ways in which a 
police department can get the basic 
ideas of safety across to the children. 
The Safety Officer or Juvenile Officer 
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can reach a large number of the | 


youngsters through school assembly 
programs and safety classes, or by short 
talks before young people’s groups such 
as the Scouts or church organizations. 
Another opportunity for reaching the 
youngsters would be through a special 
Saturday morning movie program co- 
sponsored by the local theater and 
cooperating businessmen. 

The object of these talks is to im- 
press upon the children simple, common 
sense safety rules, such as the ones 
given below. The fact that these rules 
are laid down by a police officer will 
give them greater emphasis and au- 
thority. 

1. Do not sled into streets from 
sidewalks or driveways. 

(Continued on Page 66) 












Robert M. Carnes, Treasurer 


311 State Street, Madison, Wisc. 


Name___ 
Address 
City__ 





International Juvenile Officers’ Assn. 


APPLICATION FOR 1.J.0.A. MEMBERSHIP 


| hereby apply for membership in the International Juvenile Officers’ Association 


Department___ a 


_Rank_ 


__State___ 


0 Enclosed is $2.00. 


O Enclosed is $5.00 including 
LAW AND ORDER 
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Should your vehicles 
be equipped with 


eecece- 


Meville 


___ Alternator- Generators ? 
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a L-N Standard 
mbly Alternator. — «a 
short Low cost installation 
such with regulator and rectifier. L-N ALTERNATOR SYSTEMS ARE AVAILABLE AS FACTORY- INSTALLED 
ions. eet 12 volts, 50 amps ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT ON ALMOST ALL NEW VEHICLES. 

the ( ~ oe .* 

. systems available), L 

ecial § ot!¥ ECT Ry. 

co- <0 4g 

‘ : . . » $ 
and NY vehicle with accessories that require heavy elec- Tv 
ra " eece=- — 

ton trical output, such as two-way radios, sirens, warning > A 

en lights . . . any vehicle that performs a heavy task at speeds 5 - Ue z 
e ee ” ™ 

ones too slow to permit a heavy-duty generator to keep the S ewer er > 
rules battery charged . . . or any vehicle making frequent stops 3 Y 

will with motor idling . . . definitely needs a Leece-Neville "ey . 

au- alternator-generator system! Here’s why! Since 1909 
— Heavy electrical loads, frequent stops or prolonged idling For more information, contact your local L-N Distributor or mail 


of vehicles equipped with “‘heavy-duty’”” DC generators the coupon below: 


pull batteries down and wear out other electrical com- 
—_— ponents fast. The result is unnecessary down-time, dis- 
rupted schedules, high maintenance expense. 





TO: THE LEECE-NEVILLE COMPANY 
DEPT. ML-1—CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


0) Send literature on L-N Alternators 
0) Have your salesman call on me 


Leece-Neville alternuicrs keep batteries charged at all 
times, provide adequate output with engine idling, and are 
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unaffected by high-speed operations. Constant voltage NAME EE 
level control improves the performance and life of all elec- ADDRESS 3 Ne Ai ee 
trical units on the vehicle. And, best of all, L-N alternators om state 











actually cost no more than most “heavy-duty” generators! 
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Police Communications News 





Lightweight Microphone 

A new lightweight but rugged micro- 
phone has been developed by Shure 
Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Ev- 
anston, Il. 

This new mobile 
communications mi- 
crophone called the 
Ten-Four is encased in 
synthetic resin and 
weizhts only about half 
as much as the stand- 
ard die-cast metal mi- 
crophone. The nianu- 
facturer states that it 
will not chip or crack 
in normal use and is 
impervious to grease, 
acids, salt spray, and 
most other corrosive 
chemicals with which 
it might come in con- 
tact during use. 

The light “Armo-Dur” housing of 
the Ten-Four will protect the micro- 
phone from the most severe damage 
or strain. The on-off switch has been 
tested for a million cycles and a spe- 
cial hang-up button will not pull out. 

Ten-Four means “message received” 
in the official communications code of 
the Associated Police Officers, Inc 





Converter 

A converter model 3163 for mobile 
reception of police and maritime bands 
within the frequency range of 1.6 to 
3.0 megacycles is now available from 
Gonset Division of Young Spring & 
Wire Corp., 391 South Main St., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

This unit operates in conjunction 
with existing auto radio on any car 


eer 
© 





having a 12 volt battery system. In- 
Stallation is simple and rapid since it 
is unnecessary to alter the car radio 
in any manner. Converter is supplied 
with cable and plug which fits into 
antenna. receptacle on auto set. Oper- 
ating voltage is readily obtained by 
clipping lead to accessory battery post 
behind dash. Switch on converter per- 
mits optional selection of standard 
BC or SW reception. Converter is 31” 
high, 4” wide, 4” deep and sells for 
$29.50. 
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Base 
Station 
Transceiver 


The new mod- 
el CUB-1/MT-1 
Citizens Band 
base station 
transceiver is 
now available 
from Vocaline 
Company of 
America, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
This equipment carries FCC type ap- 
proval number CR-444 and the manu- 
facturer states that it will provide 
better performance than has hereto- 
fore been possible under the regula- 
tions governing the Class B Citizen’s 
Band. 

The CUB-1/MT-1 operates at 465 
megacycles and provides greater range 








than can be obtained with the stand- 
ard JRC series transceivers when JRC 
equipment is used with the GP-5-50 
base station antenna. 

This equipment incorporates a vari- 
able squelch control and a squelch 
on-off switch. In standby, the base 
unit is absolutely quiet. When a signal 
is received, the squelch cuts out and 
the voice is heard. The superregener- 
ative rushing noise will be heard for 
about 10 seconds after transmission 
is completed and the equipment will 
become quiet again. Price for com- 
plete unit is $179.50. It is designed for 
base station operation only. 


Antenna Systems Catalog 
Catalog #22, 96 pages of products 
and facilities, may 
be had by writing 
Andrew Corp., 363 
East 75th St., Chi- 
cago 19, Ill. This 
catalog covers an- 
tennas, antennasys- 
tems, and transmis- 
sion line products. 
Included in this 
book are new product developments in 
the 21” wave guide, microwave and 
two-way communication antennas. 


Economy Power Package 

A revolutionary add-on 250/330 watt 
economy power package, which prom- 
ises substantial savings to two-way 
radio owners who need greater com- 
munications range, has bee: made 
available by General Electric Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

The package will be known as the 
General Electric Power-Mate and it 





will enable users of transmitters in the 
lower power ranges to upgrade their 
present systems to as high as 330 watts 
at half the cost they normally would 
pay for a complete 330 watt station. 
It combines a newly-engineered 250/330 
power amplifier and a new 250/330 
watt power supply in a compact con- 
venient office-style cabinet. 

The Power-Mate may be added to 
any existing AC FM communications 
system licensed for higher power, re- 
gardless of manufacturer. The lower- 
powered transmitting equipment al- 
ready at the user’s location becomes 
the driver stage for the add-on fea- 
ture. 

RF keying controls the equipment. 
Only two RF cables are necessary for 
connection between the Power-Mate 
and the base station. Although the 
cabinet is designed to fit office sur- 
roundings, it can be put in any indoor 
location. Where dispatching space is 
limited, it may even be placed on a 
different floor if desired. 


Transistorized Mobile Radio 

Another step toward the goal of a 
completely transistorized two-way mo- 
bile radio has been achieved by Motor- 
ola, Inc., 4501 West Augusta Blvd., 
Chicago 51, Ill., in the development of 
its new MOTRAC radiophone. 

This compact, futuristically styled 
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MOTRAC radio has completely tran- 
sistorized receiver and power supply 
and a partially transistorized trans- 
mitter. More than 20 transistors are 
utilized to provide it with reliability 
standards and current drain charac- 
teristics never before realized in two- 
way mobile radiophone. 

Printed circuitry, modules and die 
cast construction are employed through- 
out the unit. The entire unit measures 
3” high x 11” wide and 17” long— 
almost half the size of other two-way 
radios. A primary advantage made 
possible by the many transistors is its 
low power consumption. The com- 
plete unit draws but 1.82 amps, one 
third that of regular two-way radios 
while on stand-by, that is, just turned 
on waiting to hear a message, a condi- 
tion in effect 99% of the time. 

Reliable printed circuitry boards, 
such as are used in sub-miniature 
military electronic equipment, are used 
throughout the MOTRAC radio. Two 
finned heat radiators are also designed 
into the unit for maximum dissipation 
of internal heat. 


Weather Radio 
The Weatherman Slim-Six portable 
transistor radio has been introduced by 
L. T. Labs, 1113 Pine Street, Wauke- 
gan, Ill. It is a pocket radio that can 
keep police or any outdoor man in- 





formed as to weather news. This six 
transistor portable is only 14%” thick 
and 344” high so that it fits easily into 
a jacket pocket. 

The superheterodyne circuit has two 
bands, the standard AM broadcoast 
and the CAA 200-400 kc Weather 
Band. Operated by four penlight bat- 
teries, it is equipped with a full-length 
built-in “loopstick” antenna and an 
earphone jacket. Price lists at $69.95. 


Personal Radio 


Communications 

Another step towards the wrist ra- 
dio concept of personal communica- 
tions has been accomplished in the 
new “Handie-Talkie” Pocket Receiver, 
and accompanying “Handie-Talkie” 
Pocket Transmitter, introduced by 
Motorola. 

The new Motorola fully transistor- 
ized pocket receiver picks up all radio 
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ing possible the immediate contact of 
key personnel in police using two-way 
radio. 

Communications can be maintained 
with the system's base station or any 
of its mobile stations. 

A second model of the Pocket Re- 
ceiver, now being given operational 


field tests, will provide a selective sig- 
naling feature. This means a receiver 
will pick up only messages meant for 
the particular 


individual using the 








unit. It will ignore all others, even 
though they are on the same fre- 
quency. 

The 46 ounce transmitter measures 
approximately 8 x 4 x 1% inches. It 
provides a full 1% watt radio fre- 
quency output in the 25-54 Mc. band 
and 1.0 watt in the 144-174 Mc. band. 
It can easily be carried on one’s belt. 


The new Motorola “Handie-Talkie” 
Pocket Receiver utilizes 17 transistors 
and 5 diodes to provide highest sen- 
sitivity levels. A built-in antenna is 
in the case and may be supplemented 
by a plug-in external antenna for 
maximum range. The use of semicon- 
ductors also contributes to the low 
power drain characteristics and the 
high reliability standards of the re- 
ceiver. 

Modular high quality printed cir- 
cuits make up the entire inner chassis 


signals on a system’s frequency, mak- | which is shock mounted on a rubber 





cushion in the shatterproof plastic 
case. The entire receiver weighs but 
104% to 12 ounces, depending upon the 
type of battery used. It measures less 
than 6 inches in length, 2% inches in 
width and 1% inches in depth. 

The Motorola receiver operates from 
easily changed mercury cells or nickel- 
cadmium batteries. The rechargeable 
nickel-cadmium cells provide up to 
20 hours operation per charge, while 
the replaceable mercury cells operate 
120 to 200 hours. 

The crystal-controlled receiver is 
available for operation in either the 
25-54 Mc. or the 144-174 Mc. frequency 
bands, making it usable in virtually all 
existing and mobile two-way radio 
systems. 

The receiver puts out 100 milliwatts 
audio power to a built-in speaker, 
providing clear crisp voice messages, 
adequate in most applications. Where 
extremely high noise levels are present, 
an external, plug-in lapel speaker can 
be used. 


Microwave Radio 
The “tools” of the Virginia State 
Police include what is considered to be 
the most modern and effective police 
communications network in the world. 





Heart of the system is a unique 
microwave radio and teleprinter circuit 
which serves the eight most active and 
important stations in the state: Rich- 
mond, Culpeper, Appomattox, Salem, 
Wytheville, Norfolk, Aiexandria and 
Administration Headquarters. 

The system, specially designed by 
Kleinschmidt Laboratories, Inc., Lake- 
Cook Road, Deerfield, Ill., supplements 
the conventional communications net 
work comprised of two-way radio, 
leased teleprinter circuits and radio 
telephone. 

In the conventional teleprinter sys- 
tem when one station is “talking” to 
another, the whole circuit is “busy” or 
shut out. The new microwave radio 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Police Communications Directory 





For your convenience here is a quick 
reference list of firms in the radio in- 
dustry. Match the code after the name 
to the following items: 

| A: Antennas 
B: Radio tubes 
C: Two-way radios and equipment 

D: Microphones 

E: Communication components 
American Bosch Arma Corp., 

Springfield 7, Mass. Code E 
American Microphone Co., 

412 South Wyman St., Rockford, Il. 

Code D 
American Television and Radio Co., 

300 East 4th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Code E 
Andrew Corp., 

363 East 75th St., Chicago, Ill. Code 

A 


Antenna Specialties Co., 
12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Code A 
Associated Designers, 
135 East Las Tunas Drive, 
Gabriel, Calif. Code E 
Atlas Sound Corp., 
1451-39 St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. Code 
D 
Audio Equipment Co., 
805 Middle Neck Rd., Great Neck, 
N. Y. Code E 
Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Code E 
Avia Products Co., 
726 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. Code C 
Bendix Radio Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., 
Joppa Rd., Baltimore 4, Md. Code C 


San 





CAR-TOP AND MOBILE ANTENNAS 
FOR DEPENDABLE POLICE AND 
MUNICIPAL UHF RADIO RECEPTION 





CD 200 
Series 
Emergency 


ype 
Mounting 








CD 100 Series 
Permanent 
Type Mounting 





Get positive high frequency radio reception with Premax 
Mobile Antennas. Heavily plated and well insulated. Either 
type can be easily installed. Precision engineered for sharp, 
clear reception in bands of 108 to 120 M.C., 144 M.C. and 
152 to 162 M.C. 

Premax designs and builds many of the antennas used by 
the U. S. Government and Armed Forces. Write for complete 
information on how we can serve you. 


PREMAX PRODUCTS 


Div. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
5901 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











IDENTIFICATION BUREAU EQUIPMENT 
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No. 888 INTERNATIONAL 
FINGERPRINT FILING CABINET 


100% Efficient with Eight Individual Drawers 


A 


Installed in the Bureau where 
only the Best is Good Enough. 


FEDER 
Biss 























International 3 tet 

. ee —pgunee® 
Guide Card System ret Ceasitete 
leant 

~— genes 


“The Filing System without an equal 


| 


with its color scheme and unlimited r = 


expansion features.” 






WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG OF SUPPLIES 





INTERNATIONAL POLICE RESEARCH BUREAU 


459-461 E. Lafayette Ave. 





For further information circle #287 on Readers Service Card 


Detroit 26, Michigan 





Buggie Inc., H. H., 
Box 817, Toledo, Ohio. Code A 
Budelman Radio Corp., 
375 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Code C 
Carter Motor Co., 
2743 W. George St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Code E 
Communications Co., Inc., 
Coral Gables, Fla. Code C 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Co., 
Meridan, Conn. Code C 
Cornell Communications & Sales 
Co. 
1340 Ford Rd., Lyndhurst, Ohio. 
Code C 


Du Mont Laboratories Inc., Allen B., 
760 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
Code C 

Eitel-McCullough, Inc., 

San Bruno, Calif. Code B 

Electronic Systems Engineering Co., 
903 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Code C 

Exide Industrial Div., 

42 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Code E 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Genuine Morocco leather case. Hand turned 
Machine stitched with clear plastic 

Complete with custom designed 
copyrighted 1.D. card. 


$2.50 gold embossed case in lots of 


25 or more. Single order $4.50 


68 Burch Ave. 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
: 7037 


edge. 
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interior view of mobile teleprinter center 


Kleinschmidt super-speed teletypewriters provide world's 
fastest printed combat communications for the U.S. Army! 


Taking the jolts and jars of movement by air in 
stride, the new Kleinschmidt telecommunications 
units handle printed messages at speeds up to 750 
words a minute! Using these machines, developed 
in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
information on enemy movements could move 
accurately and rapidly to friendly units widely 


dispersed under nuclear battlefield conditions. In 
recognition of Kleinschmidt’s high standards of 
quality, equipment produced for the U. S. Army 
is manufactured under the Reduced Inspection 
Quality Assurance Plan. Today, the advanced 
commercial application of electronic communi- 
cations is unlimited. 


KLEINSCHMIDT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 


For further information circl= #261 on Readers Service Card 
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YOU i Lie Detector Examinations 
ae MOST EFFECTIVE 








with the Model 6302 KE ELE . Polygraph 


POSITIVE PATTERNS 


of Truth and Deception 


So little attention is required for operation of the Model 6303 
...that you concentrate entirely on the interrogation. Snap a 
switch and the galvanometer section is in operation. No meters 
to read. Batteries are eliminated by the a-c power supply. 

A foremost polygraph authority says ‘Interrogations are faster 
on normal reactors and more useful polygrams are secured on 
abnormal reactors using the Model 6303... than with any other 
device ever made to expose deception." Write for complete data. 
KEELER Polygraph Interrogation Room Equipment, shown above 
with the Model 6303, provides professional appearance. The Desk, 
Subject'’s Chair, and Examiner's Chair are walnut finished. Write 
for data on the physical and psychological advantages of this 
equipment. 


Convenient Field Interrogations 


with Your Portable Polygraph 


Self Powered 
KEELER Model 305 


A “personal” instrument for out- 
side interrogations to supple- 
ment your present polygraph. 
Records variations of pulse- 
blood pressure and respiration. 
Constant speed, two-pen chart 
recording unit operates four 
hours on one winding. Attractive 
carrying case is 18% by 16” 
by 83%”. Weighs 32 Ibs. 


Portable A-C Operated KEELER Model 6305 


Same facilities as the Keeler Model 305 Polygraph, but a-c oper- 
ated chart motor reduces weighf and size. “Attache-type” case 
is only 17%" by 12” by 6”. Weighs 17 Ibs. Storage compartment 
for accessories. Send for new bulletin ‘Portable Polygraphs" 


“The POLYGRAPH Story” 


Let us send 
the new edition 





6-35.3 


ASSOCIATED RESEWR 


CH, 


3796 W. Belmont Avenue @ Chicago 18 
For further information circle 422 on Readers Service Card 
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What's New .......2. .2+2+.2.4. (From Page 12) 
efficient police communications as economically—or 
more so—as can be forecast for any alternative designs 
in the immediate future.” 

There are some areas, however, where the function 
to be performed by the communications gear has neces- 
sitated early introduction of transistorization. For ex- 
ample, in portable equipment, the communication in- 
dustry saw its first hand-carried portable to be marketed 
with a completely transistorized receiver appear in the 
G-E product line in early summer of 1958. 

There were new developments, too, in transistor 
power supplies, which replace vibrators in mobile radio 
equipment. One might ask why the vibrator should be 
eliminated at all. The answers can be summarized 
quickly: 

1. While the vibrator is a mechanical device with 
excellent functional characteristics, its life is finite and 
it is one of the major reasons for service calls to keep 
mobile radios operating in the field. 

2. It generates noise which becomes the limiting item 
as far as receiver sensitivity in mobile operation is 
concerned. 

By comparison, transistor power supplies take less 
space, weigh less, require less maintenance and have a 
higher degree of efficiency. Transistor power supplies 
are quiet in operation. Elimination of moving parts and 
increasing conversion frequency eliminates mechanical 
noise and allows better filtering. Such power supplies 
now are available for equipment in all frequency bands 
used for communications purposes. They are priced 
somewhat higher than vibrator-powered equipment but 
the greater reliability and freedom from vibrator re- 
placement soon justifies the higher initial investment. 

To take care of heat problems associated with the 
transistorization of the power supply, a heat sink is 
included and mounted on the exterior of the mobile 
unit. Similar heat sinks also are used in still another 
product innovation—a transistor audio amplifier capable 
of functioning as a public address system and as an 
amplifier for the radio receiver. 

These are just a few examples of the trend to transis- 
torization which is being accomplished in the com- 
munications field at an orderly but accelerating rate. 

It should be emphasized, however, that not all com- 
munications progress is coming in the area of transis- 
torization. Many developments have emerged from the 
engineering laboratories in recent months to give new 
flexibility to existing equipment owners. Higher power 
at the base station is now available to stretch the effec- 
tive range of a system both in radius of coverage and 
fill-in of dead-spots. New high power amplifiers have 
been designed to do the job, providing new efficiency 
to the police communications officer who wants to up- 
grade his existing system. 


What of the Future 
As new products, such as those mentioned, come off 
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the production lines of equipment factories, the inclina- 
tion, naturally, is to look to the future. What comes 
next in police communications? Field trials of pocket 
devices already are underway, to bring personalized 
communications to the foot patrolman and to officers 
engaged in surveillance and stake-out. 

It should be recognized, however, that for such units 
to become commonplace for routine activities, much 
work still has to be done. These personal devices in- 
herently will have shorter operating ranges than those 
characteristic of vehicular police communications units. 
Municipal planning for the future should take into con- 
sideration the probable requirement of a grid system 
of communications, placing remotely controlled trans- 
mitters and receivers at intervals short enough to in- 
sure satisfactory communication. 

Still another future possibility would be the use of 
information transmitted in digital form and displayed 
instead of heard. Not only would the possibility of 
be reduced but the transmission 


missed messages 


air time would be utilized more efficiently. 


Not Entirely “Blue Sky” 

The principles of such advanced systems already 
have been investigated in communications laboratories. 
To translate them into actual operation is entirely 
feasible. But emphasis now is on achieving systems for 
which there is a current, pressing need. END 





TTC TTT eT (From Page 41) 
similar to the CCC camps of the depression years. 
These would be for the unemployed and out-of-school 
teenagers in the 15-18 year group, many of whom linger 
aimlessly in street corner gangs, susceptible to delin- 
quency, while awaiting the call to military service. 


Regular Activities 

The juvenile bureau, of course, undertakes regular 
police activities in cases involving juveniles. All station 
complaints of this type are directed to juvenile officers, 
and they complete the investigation, adjustment or re- 
ferral to court or a social agency as indicated in each 
instance. This staff work includes case-finding, court 
appearances, surveillance throughout the county of 
areas that may involve youngsters in delinquency, as 
well as continual supervision of youngsters who have 
been in recent difficulty. There is a complete follow- 
through on all cases, with proper records, whether they 
were court or station adjusted. There is a central file 
system open to all police departments. Two men are 
assigned to the juvenile court to aid local departments 
in processing cases and to act as their representatives 
in the court hearings. 


Conclusion 
This juvenile bureau program is not a simple, easy 
undertaking, but it is essential. We cannot over-empha- 
size the terrifying aspect of delinquent behavior in our 
(Continved on Page 64) 
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FINGERPRINT KIT No. 1 COMPLETE $185.00 
Unconditionally guaranteed 
FINGERPRINT CAMERAS 
FINGERPRINT KITS 


Conshohocken 





PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT No. 1 


ONE OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF FINGERPRINT KITS 


This professional investigation kit is our 1959 version of the most 
complete unit in use today. This ‘Wonder Kit’’ was designed to 
enable the investigator to conduct every type of test at the scene 
of the crime. 


Here are the many tests that can be performed with the Profes- 
sional Investigation Kit. 


BLACK LIGHT EQUIPMENT 
SIRENS AND LIGHTS 


CRIMINAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, Inc. 





Taking and recording fingerprints 
Develop fingerprints chemically 
Post-mortem fingerprinting 


Develop fingerprints with ultra-violet powders 
end ultra-violet light 


Investigate forgeries 

Conduct blood tests 

Restore obliterated numbers 

Conduct all type narcotics tests 

Develop fingerprints by the iodine method 


Prepare traps with our newest two-way ultra- 
violet powders and compounds 


e@ Classify and compare fingerprints 






Send for special catalog LO 1 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS KITS 
RECORDERS AND ACCESSORIES 


Pennsylvania 
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Gunpowder And Its History 


David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 


Prrosasty THE MOST important part 
or component of the cartridge we use 
in our handguns is the fuel or powder. 
It is this chemically compounded in- 
gredient that is directly responsible 
for the power of the bullet and satis- 
factory operation of semi-automatic 
weapons. In instances where either too 
much or too little powder is used the 
results in power developed can be 
equally unsatisfactory, thus it is im- 
portant that the proper powder be 
used to obtain proper functioning and 
the best results for the particular car- 
tridge. , 

Few shooters know the history of 





A PERFECT CONCEALED HOLSTER 


the HIDE-A-WAY 


Soft Glove 
Leather 


Nickel Spring 
Clip 


Gongigtely 
Hand Sewn 


Custom Made 
for YOUR Gun 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


@ Only $2.95 pp. 


Matchin 
Accessories 
Available 


This is the original and genuine HIDE-A-WAY 
. the holster that pioneered the inside-belt 
holster idea for law enforcement officers. As ad- 
vertised in Rifleman, Guns, Handgunner, etc. 
Handmade to fit your gun .. . give caliber, 
make and barrel length when ordering. 
PP or COD plus charges. Discounts for quantity 
orders. 


B & ) LEATHER 
CO., 


P.O. Box 990 


Brownsville 2, Texas 


gunpowder and what has transpired 
through the years to give us the prod- 
uct we now use. In the manufacture 
of modern smokeless powder numerous 
chemicals are used such as acetone, 
ether, graphite, nitroglycerin, nitrocel- 
lulose and organic stabilizers. But 
what about the background, the his- 
tory which brings better understand- 
ing? 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
tells us that the noun Gun’pow’der 
is (1.) An explosive mixture of salt- 
peter, charcoal, and sulphur, used 
in gunnery a:id blasting (Black powder 
is used in blasting. ED.) or (2.) any 
of various powders used in guns as 
propelling charges. A further defini- 
tion refers to smokeless powder, as 
any of a class of powders (usually 
a nitrate of cellulose, alone or mixed) 
producing little or no smoke on explo- 
sion. Of the two general types of gun- 
powder black powder is rarely used 
except in special instances such as 
muzzle loading or collector type guns. 
Black powder is also used as the pro- 
pellant for tear gas projectiles and in 
certain grenade fuses. 

Black powder was used for several 
hundred years before the invention of 
smokeless powder. It is a historical fact 
that the explosive combination of salt- 
peter, sulphur and charcoal were com- 
bined in practically the same propor- 


tions in the ninth century as used 
today in the manufacture of modern 
black powder. The Chinese were re- 
sponsible, it is said, for its original 
compounding and its use as a device 
for celebration in the form of fire- 
works is well known to all. Strangely 
enough, guns followed black powder 
by four or five hundred years in the 
thirteenth or early in the fourteenth 
century. 

The .basic ingredients, saltpeter (or 
potassium nitrate, KNO, for those 
with a chemical interest), sulphur, and 
charcoal are all highly inflammable 
substances. Both charcoal and sulphur 
when mixed together will burn readily, 
in the presence of sufficient air. Cut 7 
off the supply of air and its life-giving 
oxygen and you have a smoldering 
mess. There is very little oxygen in a 
small cartridge case so that the addi- 
tion of saltpeter which is rich in oxy- 
gen turns the mixture into a compound 
that burns instantly with or without 
the presence of air. 

Presently the term gunpowder is a 
misnomer in that gunpowder is not a 
powder at all. Originally it was actu- 
ally a powder, as the ingredients were 
ground together. Black powder mills, 
where the ingredients were assembled 
and prepared and then mixed, were 
buildings with strong frames and 

(Continued on Page 52) 

















Smith G Wesson K-38 Hecvy Mos- 
terpiece, T.H., T.T. G T.S. 


Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to 
us for new revolvers or other equipment. 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST SMITH & WESSON “| 
FACTORY AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 


A complete source for all 


police equipment, Smith & 
Wesson Revolvers, 
cuffs, Badges, Holsters, 


Belts, Raincoats and Sirens. 


Charles Greenblatt 


<8Ade 


Hand- 


Maat 


Our new catalog mailed to your department 
upon request. 


3 CENTRE MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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BE PREPARED 
GLT THE GEST/_ 


LAKE ERIE 


SPECIAL 1'2 Inch Cal. 


SHOULDER 
GAS GUN 


bl 


WARFARE GAS 





HL 


One Tru-Flite 1'/." Cal. 
Super Long Range 
Gas Gun. 


~ 
Four Tru-Flite Super Long 
Range Tear Gas Barricade 
Projectile Shells. 


Four Standard Long Range 
Riot Tear Gas Projectile 
Shells. 
eo 


Four Short Range Tear 
Gas Shells 
. 


Four Illuminating 
Parachute Flares 
s 


Four Model 34 
Tear Gas Grenades 
* 


One Strongly Built 
Leatherette Carrying Case 


Weight 
Complete Outfit, 51 Ibs. 
Length 
Carrying Case, 32 in. 
Height 
Carrying Case, 15 in. 
Width 
Corrying Case, 5% in. 
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UNIT 


Offering Law Enforcement Agencies 

the most effective means of dis- 

lodging. and capturing barricaded 

persons, for night sky illumination, 
and for mob control. 


TRU-FLITE 

Super Long Range 
TEAR GAS 
PROJECTILE SHELL 
(Barricade Piercing) 
(window targets) 


Model 34 
INSTANTANEOUS 
TEAR GAS GRENADE 


® Invisible Gas 
® No “Throw Bocks” 


Max, Range ® No Fire Hozard 


350 Yds. 
NO FIRE HAZARD 


STANDARD LONG RANGE TEAR GAS 
PROJECTILE SHELL 
THE LAKE ERIE FIRELESS 
LONG RANGE RIOT SHELL 


@SEC FUSE RANGE 150 YOS. 


TRU-FLITE 11/2 Cal. 
Super Long Range 
GAS GUN 

Top Accuracy, 

Dependability 

& Strength 


SHORT RANGE TEAR GAS SHELL 





RIOT SHELL 


ILLUMINATING PARACHUTE FLARE 


Max, Range to 
350 Yds. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE TODAY 
MANUFACTURERS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT SINCE 1925 
3100 LAKESIDE AVE. @ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


For further information circle #203 on Readers Service Card 











When time is vital the law en- 
forcement officer depends on his 


accessories for quick action. 


BUCHEIMER POLICE GOODS 
ARE DEPENDABLE! 


Our products are designed to meet 


the exacting specifications of the 


law—quality, style, fit, durability, 


and ready use. 


Bucheimer police accessories 
include: 
Holsters for all revolvers 


Sam Browne and Garrison 
belts 


Cartridge Carriers 
Billies and Flat Saps 
Handcuff cases 


Badge cases 


For further information write to— 


J. M. Bucheimer Co. 
Frederick, Maryland 


For further information circle #24 on R. S. Card 
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Weapon-Wise . . . (From Page 50) 
The walls were light siding 
tacked into place. After readying the 
machinery and assembling the ingredi- 
ents the workmen left the building to 
start the operation via remote control. 
After the appropriate time interval 
the machinery was turned off and the 
men returned for the next step in 
manufacture. At any stage in the op- 
eration the whole works could go 
B OO M and the shock wave of the 
explosion always took the path of least 
resistance, the tacked siding of the 
walls. To resume operation the ma- 
chinery was cleaned up and the walls 
tacked back into place with a mini- 
mum of lost time, life or injury. 

After several hundred years gun- 
powder had assumed much of its pres- 
ent form. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century it was being made as 
above with the addition of water and 
after being mixed and milled together 
it was made into solid cakes. When 
these cakes were dry they were crushed 
and put through a series of grooved 
rollers. It was next sifted, glazed and 
polished by being tumbled in a re- 
volving drum with powdered graphite. 
It was next graded according to the 
size of the granulation. There are three 
granulations currently available, Fg 
the coarsest, FFg of medium granula- 
tion, and FFFg the finest granulation. 

For those who might be interested 
in muzzle loading, it is the accepted 
rule that Fg powder is used for load- 
ings of .40 caliber and larger, for ex- 
ample in Federal Laboratories Tear 
Gas Cartridges (1.5 caliber) Fg pow- 
der is used. FFFg is best for small- 
caliber guns, while FFg is considered 
to be the best all around powder for 
average use. Black powder because of 
its composition is dirty and smoky, 
but worst of all the residue left in the 
weapon after firing is a hydrostatic 
(moisture collecting) salt that causes 
rusting within hours. In comparison 
to modern smokeless powders there is 
very little black powder used in small 
arms. Occasionally Remington will 
make a special run of .41 Derringer 
cartridges, but other than this no 
cartridges are being loaded commer- 
cially with black powder by the am- 
munition companies. 

It was in 1245 that Ascanio Sobrero, 
a professor at the University of Turin 
in Italy, invented nitroglycerin. In the 
same year a nitrated cotton which was 
called guncotton was developed in 
Switzerland at the University of Basel 
by professor Christian F. Schobenbein. 
The development of smokeless gun- 
powder was closely related to these 
two discoveries and that of plastics. 
After further improvement and de- 
velopment these two ingredients were 
to alter the face of the earth, both 
militarily and construction-wise, and 
form the basis of modern sporting and 
military small-arms powder. 

In mining operations, black powder 


was used for blasting; however it had 
a number of faults. Black powder ex. 
plosions merely broke off large hunks § 
of coal, ore or rock. This increased 
costs and retarded production when 
the need was for increased speed to 
meet the demands of a rapidly de- 
veloping nineteenth century. Nitrogly- 
cerin and guncotton seemed to be the 
solution. Both developed tremendous 
force and were clean explosives. Un- 
fortunately factories in many countries 
started blowing up, with such heavy 
losses in equipment and life that com- J 
mercial production all but ceased. 

In the middle of the year 1866 Al- 
fred Nobel came up with his safe, man- 
ageable explosive, dynamite, which 
was made by mixing nitroglycerin with J 
finely powdered diatomaceous earth. 
This combination gave man an ex- 
plosive with shattering power capable 
of wrecking mountains. 

Guncotton, while an _ extremely 
dangerous explosive—too ticklish for 
either military or commercial applica- 
tions—found an early use in the med- J 
ical profession. J. Parker Maynard a 
Boston medical student put guncotton 
(cellulose nitrate) into a solution with § 
alcohol and ether to form a chemical 
known as collodion. This harmless 
chemical dried quickly into a tough 
but thin protective film when coated 
over an open wound. It is this use of 
collodion that led Alfred Nobel to the 
solution of a knotty problem. He had 
previously combined guncotton and 
nitroglycerin with poor results but in 
1873 it is said that he used collodion 
on a cut and while watching it dry 
the idea of using it occurred to him. 
The result was a jelly-like compound 
with a yellowish tint that bears the 
name “blasting gelatin.”” When com- 
bined with the ingredients used in 
dynamite, the result was graded dyna- 
mite suitable for any and all condi- 
tions, wet or dry. 

Professor Schobenbein’s discovery 
of guncotton, or more correctly, cel- 
lulose nitrate, had far reaching effects 


Red Dot Powder, 4.8 to 1 magnification 
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structed for the production of guncot- 


b had in other fields because of the ready 
r ex- supply of cellulose from cotton, plants ton. According. to the du Pont com- 
1unks f and trees. Cellulose nitrate in the pany records the first guncotton was 
eased form of fine filaments was once used produced for the Navy in June of 1892. 
when in incandescent light bulbs; next it In 1893 a single base smokeless powder 
2d to was woven into cloth now called was developed and put into produc- 
r de. Rayon. tion. This powder which was marketed 
ogly- During this period a $10,000 prize commercially during the summer and 
e the was offered for a substitute for ivory. fall of 1894 is the basis of the many du 
1dous This substitute was to be used in the Pont improved military and sporting 
Un- manufacture of billiard balls. John rifle powders now produced by du Pont. 
itries Hyatt, a blacksmith, was trying to find Macro photographs of these powders 
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such a substitute and while working 
with collodion came up with celluloid. 
Following this discovery in 1886 Vieille, 
a Frenchman, made the first modern 


appeared in my Weapon-Wise column 
of December 1955, pages 24-25. 

With this article there are four more 
macrophotographs of powders made 


man- @ smokeless powder. His powder B_ by the Hercules Powder Company. 

vhich (Poudre B) was a pyronitrocellulose Many other companies have been in 

with variant of Hyatt’s celluloid with chem- operation since 1893 but aside from 

arth, | icals added to promote stability and qu Pont and Hercules only the Olin 

. ex. combustion. Vieille’s powder B was the Mathieson Chemical Corporation is 

pable | first single base military smokeless still manufacturing smokeless powder. 
powder. Du Pont’s powders are _ generally 

mely Several years later Nobel came up _ single-base powders and Hercules’ are Herco Powder 8 to 1 magnification 

" with a double-base, smokeless powder double-base powders. The Western 

‘ which was trademarked Ballistite and Cartridge Division of Olin manufac- , 

aa produced by combining nitrocellulose tyres ball powder which can be pro- ees powders Miended Gurmg mnnt- 

me d nitrogl i E. I. du Pont d : ; facture. It burns cleanly without the 

rd and nitroglycerin. &. 1. on € duced as either a single base or double- : 

rd a ei build-up of residue typical of black 
Nemours later produced a double-based based powder. 

otton wder with the same name “Ballis- powder. I have cussed black powder 

with @ Powe In the transition period between ti b f this fouli 
tite.” Germany, Italy and England de- many times because of this fouling. 

nical , black powder and the smokeless pow- lLesmok is a rather dangerous combi- 
veloped double-based powders based : , 

nless on Nobel’s Ballistite. The English der as we know it today other powders nation of guncotton and black powder 

ough ‘ z : were introduced. Semi-smokeless and with the rather disconcerting charac- 
powder was in the form of long thin . - - ns 

vated , Lesmok powders were the result of at- teristic of being sensitive to friction 
tubes and was called Cordite. The eae 

se of Italians called their powder Filite tempts to eliminate the faults of and sharp blows. Both powders are 

» the ’ straight black powder. Semi-smokeless dangerous, with Lesmok considered the 
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Belgium and Russia chose to use 
single-base powder similar to Vieille’s 
powder B. 

While the bulk of development work 
was done in Europe, both branches of 
the Armed Forces of the U. S. did some 
experimental development work—the 
Navy on single base powders and the 
Army on double base powders. Neither 
was successful. In 1889 the U. S. 
Army’s Chief of Staff contracted with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours to develop 
a smokeless powder. To fulfill this 
commitment du Pont purchased a tract 
of land across the Delaware River from 
Wilmington at Carney’s Point. 

The land was acquired in 1890 and 
a laboratory and plant were con- 


was a combination of black and smoke- 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Complete Line 
SMITH & WESSON 
Hand Guns 


HOLSTERS «+ BILLIES 
HANDCUFFS 


Serving law enforcement 
groups with fire-orms and ac- 
cessories more thon a gen- 
eration. Largest stock of new 
guns in America. 


BEST 
PRICES - 

BEST 
SERVICE 


The Williams stond be- 


hind the guns and acces- 
sories they sell with one 
of the finest service de- 


RELOADING EQUIPMENT 
COMPONENTS 
Betivry is brompt: Price 


SERVICING + REPAIRING tet. 
FREE FOLDER 


Our special police bulletin gives you complete 
information. Write for your copy today! 


a SIGHT CO. 
Ce the Range” 


7201 LAPEER ROAD DAVISON 18, MICH. 
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most hazardous. Fortunately the am- 
munition companies have _ stopped 
loading with both of these stopgap 
powders. 

Of the early smokeless powders the 
bulk smokeless were the early powders 
made to be loaded in the black-powder 
cartridges in the same bulk, or volume, 
as black powders. While the smokeless 
powder weighed less, it could be 
loaded bulk for bulk replacing the 
black powder. As improvements were 
made, later bulk powders produced 
greater pressures which made their 
use dangerous if unintentionally loaded 
bulk for bulk. Also bulk powder 
crumbled easily after considerable 
handling of a cartridge and the re- 
sulting finer grain developed excessive 
pressures when fired even if properly 
loaded. 

A number of basic steps go into the 
manufacture of modern smokeless 
powder. Simply stated, cellulose ni- 
trate is produced from one of many 
sources of cellulose (i.e., vegetable 
fiber, cotton, wood, etc.). The cellulose, 
called cotton, is nitrated by being 
mixed in a vat or pot with a special 
proportionate mixture of Nitric and 
Sulphuric acids. The cotton is next 
washed a number of times, to produce 
a purer product, and pulped at the 
same time. After washing, the water is 
removed and the now nitrated cotton 
is squeezed into cubes or blocks and 





SHOOTERS CATALOG 


just off the press — the 1959 Gun Catalog!!! 
Here is the most complete reference guide and 
price list ever compiled for the Shooter, Hand- 
loader, Hunter. 140 packed pages of Guns, 
Shooting Supplies, Handloading Equip t, and 
Official NRA Targets. Hundreds of illustrations 
printed on heavy coated stock. Copies are 
limited. Interested Shooters please send $1.00. 
Your copy will be mailed prepaid. Your $1 will 
be refunded with your first order 


WISLER WESTERN ARMS 


213 Second Street, San Francisco 5, California 











Bullseye Powder 8.3 to 1 magnification 


dried. These dry blocks are crushed or 
broken up and ether and a stabilizing 
agent added to change the nitrated 
cotton to a colloid. 

Next the colloid is squeezed through 
a screen, much like a ricer used in 
cooking only much larger, which not 
only mixes the mass but changes it 
from a rather porous coarse material 
into a yellowish brown, hard, tough 
substance. This is next made into tube- 
like strings by a macaroni machine. In 
some instances the strings are solid. 

Following the macaroni process the 
strings are cut into short lengths or 
grains. The length is dependent upon 
the type of powder being made. Next 
it is coated, if necessary, and dried. 
The powder is then tumbled in gra- 
phite to complete the process. General- 
ly speaking no two batches of powder 
have identical burning characteristics, 
because there are conditions during 
manufacture that cannot be positive- 
ly controlled. It is considered good 
practice in handloading (‘and it is 
certainly safer) to check each new lot 
of powder in order to maintain spe- 
cified and safe ballistic characteristics. 
This is standard procedure when a 
new lot of powder is received by the 
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STANDARD 


$190” 


OELUXE 





Check these features: 


e CARBOLOY DIE 

@ NON DISCOLORING, TRANSPARENT 
POWDER MAGAZINE 

e 100 PRIMER PICK-UP TUBE 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE with similar machines 
DELIVERY—IMMEDIATE TO APPROX. 30 DAYS. 


State Caliber Desired » Finest Materials & Workmanship 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


Phelps Engineering Co. 


487 MAIN STREET 


commercial ammunition companies. 

The manufacture of double-base 
powders is similar to that of nitrocel- 
lulose or single-base powders outlined 
above except that nitroglycerin is in- 
cluded in the compound. 

The following table and photo. 
graphs give the present data as to 
grade, diameter, thickness or length 
of smokeless powders manufactured by 
the Smokeless Powder Division, Ex- 
plosives Department, of the Hercules 
Powder Company. Not included are 
#2400 or Unique because the particle 
size and shape is so near to that of 
Bullseye and to Red Dot, respectively, 
that the differences are not apparent 
in the photograph. The following table 
of dimensions gives grain sizes: 
Thickness 
or Length 

.004” 

.006” 

.005” 

.003” 


Diameter 
065” 
.065” 
.065” 
.038” 


Grade 
Red Dot 
Unique 
Herco 
Bullseye 
#2400 .038” 013” 
HiVel No. 2 .053” .090” 
The following listing gives compara- 
tive burning rates of the six powders 
when used in the same type of ammu- 
nition. 

Faster 
Bullseye 
Red Dot 


Slower 
Unique 
Herco 


Pistol 
Shotgun 


Certer-Fire Rifle HiVel No.2 #2400 
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Handbook of Cast Bullets 
This all-new 230-page book pub- 
lished by the Lyman Gun Sight Corpo- 
ration, which is available at $2.00 per 
copy, has been compiled and edited to 
appeal to all shooters but, more 
specifically, to current and potential 
hunters as well as target shooters. 
In the introduction, Charles Lyman 
says that the book was originally 
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planned as a technical work for those 
already deeply interested in the fas- 
cinating and money-saving hobby of 
reloading ammunition. 

However, an entirely different kind 
of book has resulted. It is filled with 
valuable data for the experienced re- 
loader, of course, but is also a volume 
of tremendous interest for the man 
who has never reloaded—or even 
thought he’d want to. 

The first of the book's three main 
sections will appeal more directly to 
the active shooter, whether or not he 
is presently a reloader. In addition to 
complete, easy-to-understand instruc- 
tions, it contains the views and ex- 
periences in bullet casting by experts. 
Subjects and authors include: How to 
Make Your Own Bullets, by Charles 
Lyman; Tips on Casting Buliets, by H 
Guy Loverin; Sizing, Lubricating and 
Care of Moulds, by Frank Jury; Ac- 
curacy From Cast Bullets, by Jerald 
Teesdale, and Selecting the Right Bul- 
let for Your Gun, by Lysle Kilbourn. 
Each of these authors is truly an ex- 
pert in his own right. Every major 
step, along with helpful hints and sug- 
gestions, is accompanied by explana- 
tory drawings. 

For general reader interest the his- 
torical section, crisply written by Jac 
Weller, an authority on the history of 
firearms, is a jewel. It covers the de- 
velopment of weapons from the primi- 
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Style C:>—4" bbl. 
2.95 ea 

Style C:—5” bbl. 
3.50 ea. 

Style C:—6" bbi. 

$3.95 ¢ 


Ome Today 
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' flustrated 
Catalog 





Order. 
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SPECIALS ON: 
Off Duty and Plain Clothes 
HOLSTERS 
+ High Quality Selected Top Grain Cowhide 
° Pant teal Workmanship 


+ Carefully molded to fit small & medium 
S&W revolvers 


RUSH Check or Money 


filled promptly G shipped 
Postpaid. 
Fleetwood Police Supplies 


Police Leather Goods Specialists 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Style B:—4 bbl. 
$3.25 ea. 


Style B also available 
without safety strap 


Ne C.O0.D. Orders 
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tive club to the firearms of today. Yet 
this narrative is more than just an 
account of weapons and wars; it is a 
rich documentation of the social im- 
plications and changes wrought by the 
steady improvement in arms. 

Mr. Weller’s contribution comprises 
seven chapters, all of which are illus- 
trated with historical scenes, pictures 
of famous firearms, and bullet-casting 
equipment. 

The final section consists of more 
than 125 pages of data relating to all 
phases of bullet casting and reloading. 
Painstakingly produced with the help 
of thousands of reloaders throughout 


the world and tests conducted in the 
Lyman laboratory and on firing 
ranges, it can be said to be the most 
complete and authentic compilation 
on the subject. Valuable material was 
contributed by Elmer Keith, Ray 
Thompson and Jim Harvey, all na- 
tionally recognized experts, in coop- 
eration with Frank Jury and Lysle 
Kilbourn, of the Lyman company. 
Throughout the book are hundreds 
of illustrations, and of particular note 
a 16-page fold-out wall chart in full 
color showing the most popular cart- 
ridges and bullets, shooting, reloading 
and bullet-casting equipment. END 








TARGET RANGE 


VENETIAN BLIND TYPE 


PATENTED 


LOOK LIKE THIS? 


Certainly not—the automotive industry has 
made a lot of progress since this touring car 
was built. But if your tear gas equipment is 
not FEDERAL its design is just as obsolete. 
FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. is the 
only Company to make continuous impor- 
tant improvements in tear gas equipment. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A typical installation of a Detroit Bullet Trap Target Range. 


Detroit Bullet Traps give you these advanced features: 
Safety—Patented venetian blind type deflection plates 
give you maximum safety; Compactness—Backstop 
space reduced to the minimum; Long life—Bullet mo 
mentum stopped quickly without damage to the back- 
stop; Saves money—Uncontaminated lead can be easily 
recovered for re-loading, Prefabricated—Custom built 
and shipped in easily assembled sections; High velocities 
—One model for speeds up to 1500 ft. per sec.; one for 
2750 ft. per sec. Write today for complete specifications. 


DETROIT BULLET TRAP CO. 
26000 CAPITOL DETROIT 39, MICH 
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Books for your 
Police Library 


BEHIND BARS 


paivate 
ony ae 


MODERN SELF DEFENSE 


by R. H. Sigward. Complete instructions 
with 550 pictures for learning the art of 


self defense $3.90 


LOTTERIES, LAWS 
AND MORALS 


by judge Francis Emmet Williams. An 
authoritative text on a current problem. 


$5.00 
VIOLENCE BEHIND BARS 


by Vernon Fox. A timely report on prison 


riots in the United States. 
$3.75 


THE STORY BEHIND 
PRIVATE INVESTIGATION 


by Milburn Robert Ward, jr. An informa- 
tive book on the principles of investigation. 


$3.50 


LAW AND ORDER Book Dept. 
72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $ . Please 


send ( ) copies of 


Nome 
Address 


City Zone State 





Underwater .... (From Page 38) 
April when Officer Weckback volun- 
tarily cleared debris from the swim- 


ming area of Hershfield Park which 
had been left there by the high 
waters. This type of work may also 
be used in the future to chart the 
bottom of the Borough parks lakes 
where new improvements are to be 
made. 

In the accompanying photographs, 
Officer Weckback is shown (1) re- 
covering a stolen rifle which had 
been thrown into the Wanaque 
River and (2) recovering the body 
of a man who had drowned. END 





Hennepin County (From Page 17) 
organizations being served informed 
as to what is going on in the com- 
munications field. He feels mutual re- 
spect is needed between the budget 
people and the radio operators them- 
selves to keep a system in first-class 
condition. This, apparently, is what 
has been done at Hennepin County 
where the success and efficiency of 
the radio organization shines forth. 
END 





Richards’ NEW “JUDO” STICK 


For Every 
Law Enforcement Officer 
$2.60 cacn. 


S. H. RICHARDS CO. 








P. O. Box 181 West Springfield, Mass. 
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UNIFORMS THAT 
FIT BETTER AND 
WEAR LONGER 


Owners of M-L Uniforms wil 
tell you they wear and wear! 

Besides wearing like iron, 

M-L Uniforms keep their 
distinctive appearance, fit ang 

comfort because they are 
tailored to fit YOU! 

Get the facts, write 


, 


315 So. Peoria St., 
Chicago 7, ill. 
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QUALITY POLICE | 


$30 per 1,000--F. O. B. 


(with your brass) 
Full line of components in stock 
WANTED 
Your turned in and confiscated guns. 
BEST PRICES PAID 
Send today for our Police Equipment Catalogue: 


102 Ashburton Ave. 


“wn0A . Yonkers, N. Y. 
G d Ine GReenleaf 6-1555 
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B & W Lie Detector 


The modern meens of 


tal Lie tact, 





me 


B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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NOVEL TIE 
HOLDER 


Revolver actually 
slips in and out of 
genuine leather 
holster 


Authentic miniature reproduction of the SG W 
Highway Patrol Revolver in antique silver fin- 
ish with genuine leather holster. Send check 
or M.O. to HOOK-FAST SPECIALTIES, Box 
1425L, Providence, R. 1. We solicit dealer 
inquiries. 
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“HEAD - MASTER” * 


POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 


“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
Write for Illustrated Police 
Cap Circular or See Your Local Dealer. 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
116 Bedford St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Mass. 
Established 1895 








COMPLETE LINE OF POLICE 
BILLIES AND 
NIGHT STICKS 


Night Sticks of Genuine 
Locust. Natural and stained 
finish. 24° to 26” long. 
Billies of Lignum Vitae and 
Rosewood 8” to 12” long. 
Dealer inquiries 
invited. 
Orders accepted for 
1 dezen or more only. 


John C. Kohaut 
Inc. 


Wood Turning Special- 
ists for over 70 years 


Bou 
13-15 Meeker St. West Orange, N. J. 
Redwood 1-1565-6 
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Lowest Prices 


in the nation on NEW and 
USED SIRENS, BEACON RAY 
LIGHTS, And All types of 
POLICE EQUIPMENT. You 
can’t go wrong with my 
prices. 


For a free catalog, write 


EDWIN R. JENNY 


2024 Heitman St. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 








PICTURE every 
ACCIDENT *:.:;° 


spot 
Forbes Handy Acci- 
dent Reporting Kit 
Saves Costly Delays, 
Disputes, Damages. 
16 rubber stamps enable any- 
one to diagram location of all 
cars, pedestrians, etc. Stamps pic- 
ture 11 different types of vehicles, 
also pedestrian, bicycle, arrow, etc. 
Complete with stamp pad. Official 
equipment for Michigan, Kentucky. 
Oklahoma and other state police, $2. 
Send check or money order. 





Manufactured by 
THE FORBES STAMP CO. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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HANDCUFFS 


SOLD AND BOUGHT 


FOR SALE: H G R Super Handcuffs. Push-thru 
bow, cannot become locked in pocket. Double- 
locking. Comply with U. S. Navy specs. Welded 
construction, free from sharp corners. Considered 
by many officers the most beautifully designed 
cuffs ever made. New, boxed, 2 keys. Last sold 
for $15, now $10 pp. 


WILL BUY: Any old or obsolete handcuffs, 
thumblocks, legirons, Oregon Boots, neck collars, 
prisoners’ shackles. Will pay cash or allow de- 
duction on new cuffs 


PATTERSON SMITH 
269 Shepard Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 





Holsters 


Does your department RELOAD? 


oe vality American 
Carcade (CCl) primers 
3 Sand -45 pistol. 


Target Tested—inexpensive 


ED AGRAMONTE INC. 


201 WARBURTON YONKERS, N. Y. 


7 All reloading supplies in stock e 
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Clear Polystyrene 


POLICE UTILITY BOXES 


Ideal as evidence container in criminal in- 
vestigation. Collect and preserve material 
Visible and protected at all times. 


Write for descriptive Leaflet 


Althor Products 


2301 Benson Ave. Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
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POLICEWOMEN’S HATS 
(ALSO FOR CROSSING GUARDS) 





@ Interchangeable Crowns, Colors & White 
@ Usable All Seasons @ Can Be Dry Cleaned 
@ $11 ea. — Extra Crowns $2 


M. G. KANTOR & COMPANY 





Price subject to —- without notice. 
40 West 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 











COMBAT SPEED HOLSTER | 


The Frielich 
black. 


Spring Action 
barrel Without With 


Combat holster is 
Spring tension is 

length | strap 
> | 


adjustable. Spe- 
cial snap strap 
holds gun i 
scuffle — _ still 
permits fast draw 
Quality Tanned 
leather, tan or 


designed for con- 
cealment, easy 
$3.00 rr} 
4” 3.50 
ri 30 


access, fast and 
efficient regular 
s” 4.00 
Shipped ome same 
ROBERT S. FRIELICH 


or cross-draw. 
396 Broome St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NOW - - A New Source for 
Complete Line of 
Police Equipment 


Quality 
Fabrics 





Caps . Shirts - Trousers 
Rainwear - Jackets 
Police Holsters - Leather- 
wear - Badges - Insignia 
Free Accessories - Standard 


na Sized Uniforms in Stock 


and 
Materials 
ca 








COUNTY POLICE SUPPLIES CO. 


11 Se. 4th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Buy 
“LIFETIME” 
PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS 
AND NIGHTSTICKS 
for a Lifetime of Service 
and Dependability 


Our Guerantee: If You Break It, 
Return lt For A New One FREE. 


Sizes 
BILLIES — 10” to 16 inches 
NIGHTSTICKS — 20” to 26 inches 
Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 
S$. H. RICHARDS CO. P.O. Bex 181 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturer 
and Distributor 
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The ''Nation’s 
Finest’’ deserve 





Feoeeeeoeoscooes 


FREE! 


Our Design Staff 
will submit 
sketches for spe- 
cial insignia or 
emblems, with 
quotations. No 
charge, no obliga- 
jon! 


& 


Seeeeeeeeseeeeeeeses 





eeeeeseosecees 


JOEL « 
ARONOFF, inc. 


Dept. L 
932 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Thousand Word Picture 





Toe 


by Ptlm. Ives and Kérsch 


Bergenfield (N. J.) Police Depr 





es ao pt 8 » 


What suggestion would you make to this officer? Turn to page 60. 





Reflective Brz:! . (From Page 21) 


prevailed upon to give up the second 
spool, and this time he ordered several. 

They didn’t last long, though. The 
Gall’s school PTA—primarily parents 
in Sunrise Park—had heard about the 
experiment and wanted a couple of 
rolls to sell reflective braid by the yard 
at a PTA carnival; and the Men’s Club 
at a local parochial school wanted 
some for their youngsters. 

If this hadn’t told the company what 
to do with its experimental product, 
the orders for still more of it for the 
traffic directing guards of a large 
Minneapolis firm, several hundred 
yards for the St. Paul police depart- 
ment, several hundred more yards for 
the Minnesota Highway Patrol, plus 
interest from Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
South Dakota police forces, took the 
product out of the experimental cate- 
gory. 

“The reflective braid,” the company 





The reflective braid was sold in any 


desired length by cutting it from 


a spool. 


official explains, “was experimental 
only from the standpoint that we 
weren't sure what to do with it. We'd 
had the braid made just as an idea, 
just to see if it was possible. By the 
time Mr. Hovey approached us, we had 
already determined the technical data. 
But we simply did not know where to 
market it, or whether to market it at 
all. Now we know.” 

The reflective braid looks like any 
other decorative trim at all times ex- 
cept when it is needed—when a car is 
bearing down on the wearer at night. 
Then the headlights make it “light 
up,” but only to the motorist in the 
approaching car. No one else can see 
the bright reflection, not even the 
wearer or a companion walking with 
him. The principle is called reflex-re- 
flection—the brilliant reflection goes 
directly back to the source of light, in 
this case the headlights. Thus, only the 
motorist can see it, and he can see it 
up to 1,000 feet away which provides 
plenty of time to alert the driver of the 
pedestrian’s presence. 

How wide-spread the trend will be 
is yet to be seen, but one thing is 
certain: Sunrise Park pedestrians, 
young or old, are among the safest in 
the world at night. They can be seen. 





Lucky Chiefs 


At their booth in the IACP Miami Con- 
ference, Sargent-Sowell, Inc., of Grand 
Prairie, Texas gave a gift to chiefs whose 
names were drawn from the registration 
list. Winners were: Chief Clyde Sapp, 
Cushing, Okla.; Chief S. B. Barnes, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia; Chief Robert Corder, 
Zion, Ill.; Chief C. E. Patterson, Newton, 
Kansas and Chief Anthony Paul, Hilo, 
Hawaii. 
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M0 
FORGET! 


Don’t forget 

this combination unit, 
unlike ordinary sirens, 
is eligible for 


: Ask for 
OCDM* matching funds. Bulletin 
*Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization (formerly FCDA) #325 


Seat St, ceil 


January, 1959 
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FEDERAL’S improved “INTERCEPTOR” electronic siren is 
now available with streamlined, chrome-plated, weather- 





proof speaker. For roof and fender mounting. 


This latest model “INTERCEPTOR” provides greater reli- 
ability and better performance with fewer component 
parts. In addition,a model PA-2 is offered for those who 
prefer to use their car-radio microphone for public address. 





SIGN and 


Corporation 
. 8707 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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POLICE OFFICERS 


Now! in Every Locality May 
Have the Benefit of 


This ADVANCED TRAINING 


“POLICE 


PRACTICE, PROCEDURE 
AND SCIENCE” 


New “Pay-by-the-Lesson” Plan 
NO BURDENSOME TIME PAYMENTS 
Set your own study pace. You may take up 
to 2 years for completion of your course. 
APPROVED for KOREAN VETS! 
VA Pays Entire Cost of Training 
A comprehensive correspondence course for 
Police Officers who wish to increase their 
technical knowledge and practical efficiency. 
While invaluable for promotional prepara- 
tion, it is also of great advantage in the 
daily work and duties of Police Officers 
everywhere. 
12 INTERESTING LESSONS 
Test questions with each lesson are rated 
and returned to you with model answers. 
2 WRITTEN TRIAL EXAMS 
Rated and returned with individual com- 
ments and constructive criticism by exam- 
iners experienced in Police work. 
Ask Your Own Superior Officers! 
Send for Full Information and Detailed 
Outline of Course. Ask for Booklet L-7 


DELEHANTY 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Licensed by State of New York 
113 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


OVER 85% “cr dcicnonty trommea 
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PREFTECT 
LIFE and EQUIPMENT 


Equip all your 
police vehicles 
with RAILWAY 
FUSEE FLARES. 


S\N VM, 


y 


No other warning 


signal gives the protection of rail- 

Fusee flares can be placed 
any distance from the danger area giving 
early warning to approaching motorists. 
Available in three self lighting sizes — 15, 


road fusee flares. 


20 and 30 minute flares. 


Contact your equipment dealer or write: 
ene Flare Div., — Standard Ry. Fusee Corp. 
Needham Heights 94, Mass. 
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WEATHER 








Police chiefs who attended the 
IACP Conference in Miami Beach had 
an opportunity to inspect a radically 
new winter reefer made of “Dacron” 
polyester fiberfill at the du Pont booth. 
The garment is up to five pounds 


lighter than the standard reefer, but 
equally as warm. 

This modern insulating material is 
the same as that which is increasingly 
being used in lightweight, but warm, 
insulated underwear favored by all 
outdoor workers during cold weather 
The outer shell of the new reefer is a 


durable, wrinkle-resistant blend of 
“Dacron,” “Orlon” acrylic fiber, and 
wool. 


In addition to the advantage of be- 
ing light in weight, it also allows un- 
usual freedom of movement. It was 
“wear tested” last winter by the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Police Department. The 
new reefer is manufactured by Maier- 
Lavaty Company, 315 So. Peoria 
Street, Chicago 7, Il. 

More News on Page 62 





Word Picture .. (From Page 58 

The officer is indulging in a bit of 
carelessness which may cost him his 
life. As a matter of record, this is what 
happened to the officer who was killed 
recently in Passaic (N. J.). When 
checking out a car, if alone, never 
do it with the driver standing at your 
back. 





BURNS 
IN ALL 


and uprights, 








SEARCH Model No. S-88 
3-Pose Mugging Camera Shown 


3 poses on 1 4x5” negative. Cool high-speed strobe lighting. 
Automatic focus and automatic fixed lighting. 

Subject sits down for the front and profile views, and merely 
stands up for the full standing view without shifting position. 
No individual focusing or adjustment. 

Automatic actuator takes care of the exposures. Price includes 
special automatic lenses, 
cut film holder 4x5, ground glass, 
head rest, height indicator. Complete, ready to plug in and use. 


Strobe Light Model S-88 
Photo Flood Model F-89 as - 





SEARCH 3-Pose Mugging Cameras | 


3 poses on 1 4x5 negative. | 
Each camera has built-in 
imprint of department 
name and address which 
automatically photographs 
on each negative and print. 





floor platform, background screen 
chair and 


Price Complete $525.00 
455.00 





[4 
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Since 1863, the Ellis Mills have been known for 





A SLIGHT CHANGE IN THE 
NAME - - ABSOLUTELY NO 
CHANGE IN THE QUALITY! 


“fine quality fabrics.” 


Infinite care has always been taken in every step of manufacturing to 


produce the best—the only fabrics to which ELLIS will attach its name. 


As of January Ist, 1959, you will buy your best 
uniform fabrics from ELLIS MILLS CORP.. 
formerly ELLIS TEXTILES, INC. For the warm- 
est. hardest wearing and most economical all 
wool coating material to be offered Police today 
-specify ELLIS 30 oz. Beavers for winter coats. 


We base our judgment on the practical experi- 
ence of many police departments throughout the 
country who have specified for years. ELLIS 30 
oz. Beaver. 


, 


40 East 34th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


At your request, we will send you a list of lead- 
ing Police Uniform Manufacturers in this coun- 
try who will be happy to supply you with ELLIS 
30 oz. Beaver. 


To guarantee your men ELLIS Quality and have 
your coats on time—specify Ellis Beaver now. 
Ranges 292, 702 or 4012 are available with qual- 
ity certified by any recognized textile laboratory 
of your choice. Phone or write today for your 


“Emberton” and “Middlesex” uniform samples. 


UNIFORM DIVISION 


MUrray Hill 5-7497 
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TRAFFIC 
MEASURING 


is 


feotys 


MEASURING 
WHEEL» 


Traffic accident measuring is con- 
siderably simplified by the Rola- 
tape Model 200 Measuring Wheel. 
The Rolatape automatically rec- 
ords measurements in feet and 
inches as it is rolled along, and ac- 
curacy is assured by its precision 
counting mechanism. The patrol- 
man can measure as fast as he nor- 
mally walks, always keeping in an 
alert, upright position—which re- 
duces his exposure in traffic. Send 
the coupon today for complete in- 
formation. 


ROLATAPE Inc. 
1741 14th Street 


‘ Dept. L-1 
' Santa Monica, Calif. 
+ Send me free details on ROLATAPE: 
NAME = : 
+ FIRM___ 
' ADDRESS 


| CITY, STATE 
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Police Equipment News 


New Speed Timing Sy stem 





oe 


in ea! 5 
7 —_ - ~T 


i as 
Set 





A simple, practical, low cost timing 
device has been developed by the in- 
ventor of the B&W lie detector. Trade 
named Mirrar, the system has no com- 
plicated radio circuits or expensive 
parts and vacuum tubes to be replaced 
and maintained. There are no lengths 
of rubber hose to stretch across the 
road. 

The accompanying illustration will 
show how the system works. Light 
source unit is set up at point “A” off 
pavement with beam directed across 
end of course to refracting unit located 
at point “B’’. Refracting unit is ad- 
justed so that light beam from point 
“A” is bent and directed so as to be 
visable to timing officer in squad car 
at point “C’’. Stake or other object 
is set up at point “D” so that timing 
officer looks directly across his end of 
course. 

As vehicle passes his end of course, 
timing officer starts his stop-watch, 
then looks at refracting unit at point 
“B” at the other end of course. As 





vehicle passes that end of course, the 
beam of light momentarily goes out 
and the timing officer stops his watch 

Timing officer 
then reads time 
from watch to 
1/100th second di- 
rect from watch 
dial, refers to pre- 
pared table and 
reads exact speed 
of vehicle from the 
table. If vehicle is 
above speed limit, 
timing officer picks 
up microphone and 
informs units down 
the road to stop vi- 
olator. 

For further infor- 
mation, write manufacturer 
+251 on Readers Service Card. 


““Sked-U-Cal” 

An aid to planning and scheduling 
work is being marketed by L. D. Ble- 
hart Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
“Sked-U-Cal” is a king size, 25 year, 
reminder-type wall calendar with 
changeable monthly calendar cards 
Approximately 2 ft. square, it has a 
rigidly constructed, lacquered masonite 
backboard designed to 
monthly cards. Cards may be inserted 


Mirrar, | 


hold the & 








convict the guilty .. . 


protect the innocent 


The direct-recording BORKENSTEIN 
BREATHALYZER offers an_ infallible 
means of conviction or exoneration in 
suspected “‘under-the-influence” cases. 
It provides a permanent, unalterable 
record—with fingerprint—for docu- 
mentary evidence. 


Designed by a prominent authority on 
chemical breath testing, Captain Rob- 
ert F. Borkenstein, of the Indiana State 
Police Laboratory, the BREATHALY ZER 
is notable for: 


1. SIMPLE OPERATION—7 easy steps 
learned in minutes. 

2. EASY MAINTENANCE—clearly ex- 
plained in simplified manual. 

3. HIGH STABILITY—entire instru- 
ment operates independently of all 
variable conditions. 


4. STABLE SOLUTIONS—-possible var- 


80 BANE 





Borkenstein BREATHALYZERS 





6. SIMPLE TO 








iations in strength of only chemical 
used does not affect results. 


5. LOW COST PER TEST— inexpensive 


supplies used are practically only 
overhead. 

EXPLAIN — simple 
principle and design easy to ex- 
plain in court room. 


Write for free demonstration or Pamphlet K-1 


De RP ORATIO 


Wiw SaTeyY 
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from either side, or from the front. 
The basic copyrighted feature is 

the monthly name cards keyed by let- 

ters to the correct monthly calendar 















card for the next 25 years. The calen- 
dar cards are made of medium heavy 
cardboard, printed on one side only 
with big dated boxes for notations, the 
entire surface laminated with a plastic 
film for durability. Notations are made 
with black or colored marking pencils, 
and may be wiped off with a cloth or 
tissue. 

Users may start with any month. 
Advance notes for future months may 
be made by keeping the calendar card 
of the next month behind the current 
one. The complete unit is priced at 
$28.50. For further information, write 
the manufacturer or circle +335 on 
Readers Service Card. 










(Continued from Page 31) 
the place where you were searching. 
Q. If you were searching for stolen 
goods, and came across some il- 
legal game, would you be justified 
in seizing the illegal game? 






lazingly low cost! 


VW receivers 


t 


ross the entire 


: 


ileal Slaliot-tilelal-Meol-lale, 


January, 1959 


A. Yes, and instituting prosecution for 


the violation. 


. After you served a search warrant 


for stolen goods, and brought in the 
person in whose custody they were, 
how would prosecution be started? 


A. By complaint and warrant, as in 


oP 


or 


. Obtain a search warrant for 


other criminal prosecution. 


. May a search warrant be issued to 


search for articles used in the com- 
mission of a crime, as for example 
a gun or a knife used to commit 
murder? 


. If the building is not in direct con- 


trol of the person suspected of hav- 
ing committed the crime, a search 
warrant would be proper in order 
to recover the weapon used in the 
commission of the crime. 


. If you searched and found stolen 


goods in a hotel room, would you 
hold the proprietor? 


. No, if the room was rented bona 


fidely to a guest, hold the guest. 


. If you Knew a man had stolen prop- 


erty in his hotel room, what would 
you do? 

the 
room. 


. Suppose that you did not find the 


the articles in that room, would you 
have the right tec search all the 
rooms in the hotel? 


- No, you would not. 
. Would you need a search warrant 


to search the person of a man you 
have just arrested? 
No. 


. A firm has certain papers that you 


need as evidence in court. How 


would you get them? 


. Get a Subpoena Duces Tecum. 
. You stop an automobile which you 


believe has illegal alcohol concealed 
in it. Could you search it without 
a search warrant? 


. No, not if the owner objects, but 


there are ways and means of get- 
ting around this, due to the fact 
that you are an ex-officio game 
warden, and you could be searching 
for illegal game, and other means. 





BADGES 
of authority 





DESIGNED WITH DISTINCTION 


EXECUTED IN METALS OF 


TIMELESS BEAUTY... WORN 
WITH HONOR AND RESPECT 


Descriptive catalog free on request 


Everson-Ross 


55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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program for 


warrants at night, other than for 
stolen goods? 


. Yes, if the statute which governs 


the illegal things states that it may 
be served at night. 





Juvenile Articles 
What is your town doing about a 
your young people? 


. Is 


Frequency Range 


ensit 


e 


it customary to serve search 


Write us an article about it. 


MODEL M-40 for 30-50 MC *99.50 **** MODEL M-160 for 152-175 MC *99.50 


ectivity 


elct 


ideal for monitoring the communications of 
all users of the 30-50 and 152-174 MC bands 
—Police and Fire departments, utilities, 
trucking and railroads, conservation depart- 
ments, and other governmental, municipal, 
and industrial radio systems, the M-40 and 
M-160 are inv@uable, of course, where two 
or more channels must be monitored. 


These two fine réceivers offer features 
ordinarily to be found only In much higher 
priced equipment—double conversion, for 


Model M 


40 Model M-160 


vity (for 20 db quieting) 


Power Output (for 1 
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example, for highest selectivity. Also featured 
are: built-in 4” speaker, tuned RF stage, 
excellent sensitivity, built in squelch, ad- 
OM Me 
illuminated slide rule dial, for easy and 
accurate tuning. 


Housed in attractive cabinets, only 4%" x 

64" x 84", the receivers are readily installed, 

and the chassis are easily removed from the 
' cabinets for ease of service. 


monitoradio 


Division of 1.D.E.A., Inc. 
7900 Pendleton Pike + Indianapolis 26, Indiana 





ID x 0 opie ere awe (From Page 35) 
degree. Also, no court has held that promising a man a 
smoke after telling the truth constitutes a promise which 
would nullify a later confession. Nor should any court 
so ever hold, since neither will ever make a sane, inno- 
cent man confess a crime he did not commit. 

There are two times when the interrogator does per- 
mit the suspect to smoke. In fact, in both cases the 
interrogator offers a cigarette to the suspect: 

1. When someone has mistreated the suspect since 
he was taken into custody and you are now assigned to 
the case. 

2. When another interrogator has refused to let the 
suspect smoke, and the suspect has not confessed. When 
you take over the interrogation, you might allow him 
to smoke one cigarette at the very start. However, you 
should always cover the actions of the first interrogator 


by saying, “Ralph, smoking is not allowed in here, but 
do you want a cigarette? You do? Fine, go ahead, but 
youd better just have one because of the fire regula- 
tions.” 

In both cases it is obvious that permitting the sus- 
pect to smoke will make him feel much more friendly 
and kindly-disposed toward you. This will make him 
much more likely to tell the truth. 





PO eT ere eee (From Page 49) 
young people and its development into criminal careers, 
The aggregate cause is complex, but delinquency can 
be understood and approached intelligently. 
of not doing so, in both human and economic terms, is 


The cost & 


too great a price to pay. END 
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Directory ..... (From Page 46) 

Federal Telephone and Radio Co., 
100 Kingsland Rd., Clifton, N. J 
Code C 


General Communications, 

1420 E. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Code E 
General Electric Co., 

Communications Equipment Dept. 

Lynchburg, Va. Code C 
Hallicrafters Co., 

4401 W. 5th Ave., 

Code C 
Industrial Radio Corp., 

428 North Parkside, Chicago 44, IIl. 

Code C 
James Vibrapowr Co., 

4036 N. Rockwell St., 

Code E 
Kierulff Electronics, Inc., 

820 West Olympia Blvd., Los Angeles 

15, Calif. Code E 
Kleinschmidt 

Division of Smith-Corona Marchant 

Inc., Deerfield, Ill. Code E 
Kuhn Electronics, 

20 Glenwood, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

Code E 
Lampkin Laboratories, Inc., 

Bradenton, Fla. Code E 
Leece-Neville Co., 

Cleveland 3, Ohio. Code E 
Linear Equipment Labs., 

380 Oak St., Copiague, N. Y. Code C 
Link by Gonset Div. Young Spring & 
Wire Corp., 

801 S. Main St., Burbank, Calif. Code 

Cc 
Lorain County Radio Corp., 

Lorain, Ohio. Code C 
Mallory & Co., Inc., P. R., 

Indianapolis 6, Ind. Code E 
Marconi Instruments Ltd., 

44 New St., New York 4, N. Y. Code 

E 
Mark Products Company, 

6412 West Lincoln, Morton Grove, 

Ill. Code A 
Master Mobile Mounts, Inc., 

1306 Bond St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Code A 
Monitoradio, Div. I.D.E.A., Inc., 

7900 Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis 26, 

Ind. Code E 


Chicago 24, Ill. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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tronics, Inc., 
4501 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, 
Ill. Code C 
National Co., 
Malden, Mass. Code C 
Onan & Sons, Inc., 
2659 University Ave., S.E., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. Code E 
Packard-Bell, 
1933 Bundy Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Code E 
Penta Laboratories, 
312 North Nopal St., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Code B 
Premax Products, Div. Chisholm- 
Ryder Co., Inc., 
5675 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Code A 
Radio Corp. of America, 
Engineering Products Div., Camden, 
N. J. Code C 
Radio Specialty Mfg. Co., 
2023 S.E. 6th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Code C 
Sangamo Electric Co., 
Springfield, Ill. Code E 
Secode Corp., 
555 Minnesota St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Microwave 
Seeley Electronics, 
1060 So LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Code C 
Shure Brothers, Inc., 
225 West Huron St., Chicago 10, IIl. 
Code D 
Tech Laboratories, 
Palisades Park, N. J. Code E 
Transval Engineering Corp., 
10401 Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, 
Calif. Code E 
Turner Co., 
909 17th N.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Code D 
University Loudspeakers, 
80 S. Kensico Ave., White Plains, 
N. Y. Code E 
Vaaro Div. Davis Electric, 
Burbank, Calif. Code A 
Vocaline Corp. of America, 
Old Saybrook, Conn. Code C 
Webster Manufacturing Co., 
242 Shoreline Blvd., Mill Valley, 
Calif. Code A 


Communication News....... 
(From Page 45) 
and teleprinter network has an auto- 
matic unattended switching system. 
It routes all calls to the proper destina- 
tion, clears all circuits for a general 
alarm or emergency message, and even 
“remembers” messages which were in- 
terrupted by the general alarm and 
resumes transmission of them after 
the urgent messages have been sent. 


Electric Generating Plant 
Police departments are finding an 
increased need for standby and emer- 
gency electric generating units. D. W. 
Onan & Sons, Inc., of Minneapolis, 


January, 1959 


Motorola Communications and Elec- 


Minn., who have been supplying these 
units for more than 30 years, has now 
announced 21 new models in a wide 
range of capacity. These plants have 
been designed to provide increased 
power to meet high operational de- 
mands of new and improved basic 
equipment and supplies. 

The new models, both gasoline and 
Diesel-driven, produce from one to 
200 kilowatts each, providing a greater 
choice of standby power than has been 
available in previous units. The largest 
new gasoline model will now provide 
150 kilowatts, double the previous peak 
power available. The largest of the new 
Diesel units, producing 200 kilowatts, 
is 40 times larger than its predecessor. 





According To Law . . . .( Page 36) 


the scene of the crime at and prior to 
the time of its commission. This evi- 
dence, together with the flight of the 
defendant, was, in the opinion of the 
appellate court, sufficient to establish 
his guilt. 

“When a crime has been committed 
and the person accused thereof knows 
he is accused and then flees or con- 
ceals himself, such conduct is evidence 
of consciousness of guilt and, in con- 
nection with other proof, may be the 
basis from which guilt may be 
inferred.” 


Designed for the new local 


GOVERNMENT RADIO SERVICE 
























FEATURES 


quirements. 


Mcs. 25 Watts in 144-174 Mes. 
before starting production. 


case 5”x5"x3/,"”. Complete Mobile in- 
stallations 24 Ibs. 
*® EASY TO INSTALL... “Two-unit’’ 
package so small most installa- 
tions are under dash. 
* EFFICIENT... Transistor power 
supply gives high efficiency. Total 
standby drain 5.25 amp. 
*% INTERCHANGEABLE CHASSIS 

. Mobile transmitter-receiver 
chassis instantly interchangeable 
with base stations in simplex 
systems. 





* HIGH PERFORMANCE... meets “split channel” 
technical requirements, all FCC and FCDA re- 


* FULL POWER OUTPUT...35 Watts in 25-50 


* BUILT-IN RELIABILITY... Preproduction Models 
field tested in 5 states and 3 foreign countries 


* SMALL AND LIGHT WEIGHT... Chassis in case 
13”x95(4"x5%2". Control-power Supply-Speaker 





\ ATTENTION DEALERS! 
\ a Write for available territories. 


COMMEVICATIOVS 


COMCO’S ALL NEW 
“380” FLEETCOM 


VHF-FM MOBILE RADIO 


The new “580” is compact, 
light weight, has high per- 
formance, and features an 
original concept in Mobile 
equipment packaging by 
combining the control head, 
speaker, and transistorized 
power supply in | small eas- 
ily mounted case assembly 


$398 f.o.b. factory 





“580” series transmitter- 
receiver chassis. 


COMPANY. Tne. 
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"Training arranged at enforcement headquarters” 


Safe Sledding . . (from Page 42) 


THE PORTABLE Bae in teenies, 
On-the-Spot ing vehicles. 


3. When walking or sledding at dusk 
or at night, wear white outer garments, 
a reflective-type arm patch or jacket, 
and carry a light. 

4. When carrying a sled, walk on 
left side of road facing approaching 
traffic; when sledding on a hill follow 
traffic rules keeping to the right when 
going up or down. 

5. Cross streets only on green lights; 
obey all traffic signals and signs. 

6. Guard against unexpected ob- 
stacles moving suddenly into your path 
whenever you sled on a hill or on level 
ground. 

7. Do not engage in horseplay when 
sledding. It can easily end with some- 
one getting hurt seriously. 





Provides an ‘on-the-spot’ screening test : § = 2 

and an absorbed breath sample for the 8. At all times be conscious of the 
chemist. A product of the oldest laboratory = oe an enol on w . 
Cortina euiutiecty to qhemlenl teats fer safety of others as well as yourself. 
alcohol. This instrument has been serving 9. Be alert. Watchful eves prevent 


an ever-widening clientele for over 12 years. 


Write to Dept. L1 for literature Be 
or free demonstration. It would be very helpful if a local 
merchant could be persuaded to print 


such safety rules in pamphlet form for 


sledding accidents. 


Intoximeter Association distribution to the children. 
334 Buffalo Ave. These suggestions concern groups of 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. people, but there is much that the in- 
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dividual officer can do. The officer 


knows all the children on his beat, and 
he should be sure that each of the 
youngsters is given a personal warning 
and clearly understands the safety rules, 
He will be able to give other pointers 
that will pertain only to his district- 
such as which areas are the safest for 
sledding and which are to be avoided 
as too hazardous. Also, the knowledge 
that the officer is keeping his eye on 
their activities will discourage a great 
deal of “rough play.” 

Any sport, whether it is baseball, 
football, or any other activity has in 
it an inherent element of danger for 
those who forget the rules set up for 
their protection. Sledding is no excep- 
tion. However, the hazards of careless- 
ness can be eliminated to a great ex- 
tent by constantly stressing the use of 
common sense and ordinary safety pre- 
cautions. Every police officer can play 
an important part in this work, and, in 
addition to protecting the happiness 
of the children, he will be doing a good 
public relations job for his department. 

END 





When corresponding with our 
advertisers mention you saw it 
in LAW AND ORDER. It helps 


us and makes them happy. 











UNIFORMS FOR POLICE AND AUXILIARY RESERVE 


... ORDER NOW ON YOUR 
1959 ALLOTMENT! POLICE RESERVE 








POLICE PANTS 
17 -18 oz. Whipcords 15.98 
16 oz. Serge 15.98 


POLICE PANTS 
IN STOCK IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ALL WOOL 
Sungtex Waistband Wide Belt Loops 
Two Billy Pockets Low Watch Pocket 
Zipper Fly Heavyweight Pocketing 
Black Cord Stripe 


Leather Top (Black) 
Moleskin Top (Dk. Blue) 














g 
&O RAE UNIFORMS Send for FREE 1959 Police Brochure with 48 & 50 10% Extra 
latest illustrations of all types of uniforms NAVY BLUE 16.95 


65 State Highway Route 17 Paramus, N. J. and equipment. 
Tel. Diamond 3-8585 


REEFER COATS 





15 OZ. SERGE 13.98 

16 OZ. SERGE 15.98 

11 - 11% OZ GABARDINE 15.98 

17 - 18 OZ. WHIPCORD 15.98 ’ 

18 - 19 OZ. WHIPCORD 18.50 

18 OZ. ELASTIQUE 18.98 FUR TROOPERS CAPS ALL WOOL FINGER 



















10.95 TIP MELTON COAT 


6.95 Wool Quilted Lining 
Gold or Nickel Button Front 
Metal Badge Piate 
Stock Sizes 36 to 46 
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Book 


R eviews 


John Benton, Rookie Policeman, by 
Sgt. Thomas P. Connors and Lt. Paul 
Glaser. 269 pp. Dodd, Meade & Co., 
New York, N. Y. $2.75. 

The authors of this book are police- 
men who take great pride in their 
profession. The book is one of the 
“career” series published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., and it is primarily de- 
signed for the youth, who is consider- 
ing law enforcement as his life’s work. 
It is an informative, exciting story 
describing the transformation of a 
young civilian into a law enforcement 
officer. 

The complex and far-flung activities 
of a “Big City” police department are 
unfolded in a simple, understandable 
manner as John Benton, as a rookie, 
spends months in training and then 
more months of foot patrol. The pover- 
ty and crime picture of a great city 
is graphically described as the hero 
comes in contact with the sick and 
injured, juvenile delinquents and 
hardened criminals. The authors, 
through their John Benton, make the 


insist on 


reader aware of the policeman’s crucial! 
role in maintaining the democratic 
processes of law and order. 

Early in his career, John Benton 
realizes that police work is something 
more than headlines in a newspaper. 
He must first endure the hard, grind- 
ing work of preparation, which is the 
function of the Police Academy. The 
rigors of the physical training prepare 
him for the foot patrol part of his 
career. John Benton is an eager stu- 
dent and the reader enjoys his studies, 
which include field trips to the crime 
laboratory, the morgue, his instruc- 
tions on how to make traffic move 
smoothly and the interesting playlets 
enacted by rookies to discover the 
“right and wrong” methods in police 
work. 

John Benton takes his foot patrol 
training with an experienced partner 
and as the book progresses, John is 
alone on patrol. His experiences are a 
composite picture of every patrolman 
for he gives an assist to the stork; 
gets involved in family squabbles; 
straightens out drunks; cares for the 
injured; endeavors to save a boy whose 
brother is a dope addict from becoming 
a juvenile delinquent; acts as traffic 
officer at a school crossing and captures 
burglars after an exciting chase (for 
which he receives an honor merit 
award). 

A very fine introduction to the book 
is written by Commissioner Stephen 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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THE NEW 
Photo-Electric 


INTOXIMETER 





$495.00 
Cost per test only 50¢ 


Features: 
@ A double test — available only in 
INTOXIMETER 
@ Built in — the renowned Klett 
Colorimeter 
Mechanical Purging 
Assurance of pure alveolar air 
sample 
Confirmation of accuracy by 
standard test ampules 


Write to Dept. L2 for literature 
or free demonstration. 


“Training arranged at enforcement headquarters" 


Intoximeter Association 
334 Buffalo Ave. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Both long and short-sleeve models are available in your 


choice of top-grade, long-wearing fabrics—guaranteed for 


good fit, smart appearance and comfort. 


LADY ELBECO — regulation shirt 
for policewomen. This model has 
the fine quality and details you 
expect from this famous label. 


Whatever your require- 


ments, you'll find exactly 


what you 
complete 
Shirts. 


And it’s specially designed for 


attractive appearance and good 


fit. 


January, 1959 


Wa 


want in the 
ELBECO line of Police 
See your Uniform Supplier 


for further information. 


de. 
Ke su co 


Preveetisee i] 


New York Office 1182 Broadway 
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Make yourself 


“HEARD” ! 





. without KILLING 


your voice. 


Just point your AUDIO HAILER at the 
person or group you need to reach. In- 
stantly, it projects your message .. . 
like a harpoon ...a half-mile or more 
away. New “TP” (transistor-powered) 
Model weighs only 534 Ibs., runs on 
standard flashlight cells, uses four (4) 
latest type power transistors. Completely 
portable — no external connections — 
always ready — to control traffic and 
large gatherings, suppress panic, conduct 
searches and rescue work, etc. Certified 
for Civil Defense. 


For full specifications, or field demon- 





stration, mail coupon below to: Audio 
Equip t Company, Inc., Port Washing- 
ton, L. L, N. Y. 





LSAILER 


transistor -powered 


PORTABLE MEGAPHONE 


Amplifies speech 2,000 times! 











Audio Equipment Co. Inc. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


[] Send brochure and price list on AUDIO 
HAILER. 


] Have your local dealer make demonstration. 
Chief 
Police Department. 


City State 
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Book Reviews . . .( rom Page 67) 
P. Kennedy of the New York City 
Police Department. He says, “The 
story of John Benton, Rookie Police- 
man, will give readers some idea of 
the training and experiences a patrol- 


man undergoes and should, I hope, 
inspir2 many more young men to 
enter this vital field.” R. C. 


Sing With Your Singing Cop. 
Written and _ published by Lt. 
Wilburn Legree, P. O. Box 383, 
Flint, Mich., pp. 19, 35c. 

A policeman instructing young chil- 
dren in safety rules faces an interest- 
ing challenge—that of maintaining 


their interest. Lt. Wilburn Legree, of 
the Flint (Mich.) Police Department, 
decided this could be done effectively 
by the use of safety songs—old familiar 
melodies with new words—since most 
youngsters like to sing. 

During the course of an assembly 
program, Lt. Legree makes use of 
group singing, stories about safety, 
object lessons with a portable traffic 
signal. All of this is intended to im- 
press the safety habit on the minds of 
the youngsters. The singing has been 
particularly effective as the children, 
having learned the songs in school, 
continue to sing them while playing. 

Lt. Legree has compiled 22 of the 
songs he has used since 1937 in a 





POLICE LEAT 





Full Line of Badge and identification Cases. 
Top grain cowhide chamois or suede-lined 
Black Morocco Grain finish. 


Write for folder and price list. 


608 85th Street 





Personal leather accessories, finest quality leather, 
hand crafted and guaranteed to satisfy. 





HER GOODS 


3 in 1 wallet 
holds your badge and identification. Top Grain 
Cowhide — biack or suntan — $5.00. 


PALISADE LEATHER CASE COMPANY 


North Bergen, New Jersey 
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TRAINING COU 


for POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS 
at the KEELER POLYGRAPH 





HERE’S WHAT YOU LEARN 


i . Test Types 
ou interpreta- 
. Medical Aspects - eo 
" pgychology - n 

_ Legal Aspects 
ill practice and 
nder personal 


Question Fo 
_ Case Types - 
tion . 
cal Aspects - 
rogation Principles - - 

" Ethics... you 


INSTITUTE 


Six-Week Resident Courses, now Scheduled: 


January 19 through February 27, 1959 
April 20 through May 29, 1959 
July 20 through August 28, 1959 


September 21 through October 31, 1959 


The KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE is interested in 
teaching only one thing. . 
graph interrogation. 


- every phase of poly- 


During 


nation. 


sary 
from 





conduct octual cases U 
supervision in 
laboratories 


class hour 
portant phases 


The KEELER POLY 
is recognized os 
for developing 


the nation 
of Leonar 


the six-week course, 


s the leadin 


for accurate, 
polygraph interro 


ally known 
de Keeler, Inc. 


s are devoted to these im- 
of polygraph exami- 


GRAPH INSTITUTE 


the proficiency neces- 
efficient results 
gation. 


9 source 








WRITE 


Intensive six-week classes prepare the student for 
immediate service to his department as polygraph 
examiner. 

Founded by the late Leonarde Keeler in 1938, the 
course has been steadily augmented, and today is 
the most comprehensive ever offered with unequalled 
facilities for teaching, observing, and running poly- 
graph cases. 

A highly competent staff of experienced polygraph 
examiners presents all lectures and supervises the 
practice and case work. 

Graduates of the KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 
have come from every type city, from county, state 
and federal government agencies, and from many 
foreign countries. 


For Bulletin No. 2 with information about the course, tuition 
and terms. Since each class enrollment is limited to fourteen, 


your application must be made in advance to assure accept- 


ance in the class desired. 


6-35.1A 


KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 


Div. 


LEONARDE KEELER, 
341-C E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 


Inc. 


ose 
IHlinois 
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small illustrated song book, which also 
contains bicycle safety rules and safe- 
ty slogans. This pamphlet will be most 
useful to any police department wish- 
ing to adopt group singing as part of 
the safety education program. 
Dorothy Fagerstrom 





News 


& 


Nores 


Teaching Opportunity 

There is a teaching opportunity open 
for a qualified instructor in police 
science subjects at the Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach, Calif. 

The qualifications are: (1) Age, 30- 
40; (2) Academic Background should 
include law or public administration 
with emphasis in law enforcement, 
Masters or LL.B. degree, additional 
graduate work highly desirable; (3) 
Minimum of five years police service 
or equivalent, supervisory or admin- 
istrative experience highly desirable; 
(4) Prior teaching experience in aca- 
demic, military, or in-service training 
programs. 

Appointments will be made at a rank 
and salary commensurate with prior 
education and experience. Qualified 
persons are invited to write to Dr. A. 
C. Germann, Professor of Police Sci- 
ence, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach 4, Calif., giving a brief resume 
of background and experience. 





Security Police . .(From Page 14) 


Two-way radio is emphasized in Nil- 
sen’s sales promotions. He states it 
helps business, since customers know 
it means more dependable service. 

The incident which sold Mr. Nilsen 
on the value of two-way radio oc- 
curred last January during a demon- 
stration of the equipment. 

At the time, Nilsen was out on the 
road with the sales representative. In 
the interval, Mrs. Nilsen called the 
office to locate her husband—their son, 
Richard, aged 3, had swallowed poison- 
ous chemicals. 

The office staff contacted Mr. Nilsen 
via the mobile radio unit he was then 
trying out. He received his wife’s mes- 
sage and raced home to be with his 
family in that crucial hour. Normally, 
when away from headquarters, no one 
would have been able to reach him 
until he checked in by telephone. 

The happy conclusion is that the 
boy was saved and it was a most dra- 
matic sales presentation. The grow- 
ing acceptance of two-way radio as an 
essential arm of industry by business 
leaders everywhere is proof enough. 

END 


January, 1959 


Announcing... 


the great new 1959 
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Ces 
780 
TRUCKSTER. 


Already proved by thousands of industrial, commercial and govern- 
mental users to be America’s greatest light hauling value, the 780 
‘'Truckster for 1959 offers no less than a dozen new advances for 
still greater performance, safety and ease of operation. 

Hauling up to an 800 pound payload at amazingly low cost, the 
780 Truckster can effect substantial savings for you. 

Advances for 1959 include: 


e Constant mesh transmission e Tapered roller bearings on 


and improved clutch all wheels 
e Hydraulic, internal expanding e Heavy-duty automotive-type 
brakes on all wheels wheel rims 


e Independently operated e 12-volt lighting system with 
parking brake sealed beam headlight 
All-fiber glass cab with side curtains available as optional equip- 
ment. Wide variety of body styles offered to fit your specific needs. 
Electric starter also available. 
See your dealer for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 
or write for new FREE booklet today 


Sold and serviced nationally 7 SSS SS SS SSS SSS Se Se Se ee ee ee 


Replacement parts immediately available ; CUSHMAN MO TORS 1 
Dealer inquiries invited ; 996 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 

s Please send complete information on the 780 Truckster. § 

CUSHMAN ! NAME : 

C= BD morors ! a 
- # ADDRESS a 

A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation : CITY STATE H 
Lincoln, Nebraska Leseeeeseeesessessesessesssacesd 
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From 
the 
Editor 


O xe oF THE axioms that we casu- 
ally noted during our early school 
days was: “The pen is mightier than 
the sword”. This truth we accepted 
without any special thought. How- 
ever, the American public must be 
made constantly aware of the cutting 
power of the pen lest it kill or crip- 
ple those parts of our society which 
are important to our peace of mind 
and well-being. 

Recently “The Nation”, a general 
or consumer's magazine, published 
a lengthy article which was a full 
scale attack on Director J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. It was written in the 
guise of taking a second look at the 
F.B.I. and its public relations. The 
article inferred that the Bureau had 
sold the public the idea that it was 
an invincible arm of law enforcement 





wh 


LEE E. LAWDER 











and cited cases where the final out- 
come was not as happy as the pub- 
lic relations would have you believe. 
The editors state, “What we wanted, 
and is here presented, is the core of 
critical truth about the work of the 
F.B.I.” 

We subscribe to the principle that 
no branch of our government is a 
“sacred cow” or above scrutiny and 
criticism. But we strongly object to 
anyone who maliciously attempts to 
create a sensational story and _ pre- 
tends to be expertly informed, at 
the price of affecting public confi- 
dence. Great danger can result from 
destroying faith in a law enforce- 
ment agency. The F.B.I. is a defend- 
er against criminals and subversives. 
The public has well-deserved re- 
spect for this organization whose 
record is free from graft and corrup- 
tion. 

It is an American custom to speak 
one’s mind. We pride ourselves in 
having freedom of speech and press, 
and no one objects to this practice 
since it is a fundamental of democ- 
racy. When something is wrong, 
voices should be raised in protest 
and new constructive suggestions 
for improvement should be given. 
Those who use the pen should real- 
ize the sacred trust that is in their 
power. It is always easy to tear down 
and destroy ideals and institutions. 





All that is necessary is to tell a few 
half truths and scatter a few doubts. 
Accenting the negative, in the hope 
that the positive good will be com- 
pletely overlooked, is an_ effective 
way to sway public opinion. The 
seeds of doubt soon sprout into dis- 
trust and confusion. 

We are living today in the midst 
of a great battle—the battle for men’s 
minds. Although our public is con- 
stantly alerted to the advances of 
Communism throughout the world, 
it fits into the same category as acci- 
dents and traffic fatalities—it’s always 
the other fellow’s concern—the laws 
were made for him and mean noth- 
ing to us—until we are physically 
involved. 

It is necessary to discern when 
there is a real danger to civil liber- 
ties and when a planned effort is 
being made to shake our trust just 
for the sake of “dramatic copy” that 
may weaken the position of a demo- 
cratic institution. Be wary of “slant- 
ed” writings, for the pen wielders 
sometimes have the ability to use 
words as magnifying glasses to trans- 
form a small hill into a great moun- 
tain. 

As law enforcement men, take ev- 
ery opportunity to speak out against 
those forces which would divide the 
thinking of men. “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 
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POLICE, FIRE, WATER AND POWER DEPARTMENTS 


all use General Electric two-way radio 


j 
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City departments in Columbia, Tennessee, 
cover more ground with fewer men and 
vehicles, thanks to the efficient control 
made possible by General Electric two- 
way radio. This means a lighter load for 
Columbia’s taxpayers. 

To increase usefulness still further, 
Columbia’s two-way radio systems were 
planned to meet Civil Defense require- 
ments, and include cross-monitoring with 
the State Highway Patrol and nearby 
communities. 


Transistor-powered reliability 
New G-E transistor powered mobile 
radios are thermostatically protected for 
extra reliability. And General Electric 
furnishes controlled magnetic micro- 








phones as standard equipment in both 
mobile and base stations, to give you 
outstanding voice fidelity. 

G.E. uses pre-tested communication- 
type tubes, selected to withstand shock, 
vibration and repeated on-off cycling. 
Plug-in chassis design lets you change an 
inoperative transmitter, receiver or power 
supply in minutes, without complicated 
solder connections. 

Find out how General Electric two- 
way radio can lower the cost of your 
community services. Call your G-E com- 
munications consultant, listed under 
“Radio Communication Equipment” in 
the Yellow Pages, or write General Elec- 
tric Company, Communication Products 


Dept. 14159, Lynchburg, Va. 
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This seal in the back of the This seal of certified quality 

fabric is your guarantee of is your protection . . . takes 

uniformity and quality. | the ‘guesswork’ out of uni- 
form fabrics. 
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